A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 


PHILADELPHIA, IMLAY 16, 1829. 


NO. 2 


From one of the Annuals. 
SPRING, 
Spring, where are you tarrying now? 
Why ave you so long untelt? 
Winter went a month ago, 
When the snow began to melt. 


1 am coming, little maiden, 

With the pleasant sunshine laden; 
With the honey for the bee, 

With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower and with the leaf; 
Till 1 come the time is brief. 


I am coming, I am coming! 

Hark! the little bee is humming; 
e See, the lark is soaring high 

In the bright and sunny sky:> 

And the gnats are on the wing— 

Lite maiden—now is Spring! 


See, the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over; 
And on the mossy bank so green 
Starlike primroses are seen; 
And their clustering leaves below 
White and purple violets blow. 


Hark! the little lambs are bleating; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 

Ju the elms, a noisy crowd; 

And all the birds are singing loud; 
And the first white butteriiy 

In the sun goes flitting by. 


Little maiden, look around thee, 
Green and flow’ry fields surround thee, 
Every little stream is bright; 

All the orchard trees are white; 

And each small and waving shoot 

Has for thee sweet flower or fruit. 


Turn thy eyes to earth and heaven! 
God for thee the spring has given; 
Taught the birds their melodies; 
Cloth’d the earth and eleared the skies: 
For thy pleasure or thy food— 

Pour thy soul in gratitude! 

So may’st thou ’mid blessings dwell, 
Little maiden, fare thee well! 


MISCELLANY. 


Is there any one who can read the fol- 
lowing isolated instance of the miseries of 
war, without a momentary disposition to 
long with the poet, for a lodge where ru- 
mors 


unsuccessful or successful war 
Might vever reach him more?” 


A woman was lying ona bed of green 
silk; under herhead wasa pillow of the 
same material: her right arm had, no 
doubt, cradled her babe, and her left was 
extended as though for the purpose of 
keeping her child close to her. A large 
shell had perforated the tiled roof, and 
having made its way through three floors, 
had gone through the foot of the bed,and 
penetrated some depth into the fourth 
floor, A piece of this shell had gone 
through the woman’s forehead, carrying 
away a great part of the head, sothat her 
death, according to the opinion of the 
medical men who saw her, must have 
been instantaneous. The lower part of 
the child’s body, from the hips down- 
wards, was entirely gone; but, strange to 
say, its mother’s nipple still hung in the 
left part of its mouth, and its little right 
hand still held by its mother’s clothes, 
which, probably, it had grasped at the 
first noise of the shell.-- Military career of 
an officer. 


A striking exemplification of the advan- 
tages arising from a due combination of 
metaphysical with practical knowledge is 


| here found. 


The possibility of a great change being 
introduced by very slight beginnings, may 
be illustrated by the tale which Lockman 
tells of a vizier, who, having offended his 
master, was condemned to perpetual cap- 
tivity in aloftytower. At night his wife 
came to weep under his window.--- 
“Cease your grief,’’ said the sage; ‘*go 
home and return hither when you have 
procured a live black beetle, with a lit- 
tle buffalo’s butter, three clews, one of 
the finest silk, another of stout pack 
thread, and ancther of whipcord, finally 
a stout coil of rope.” When she again 
came to the foot of the tower, her hus- 
band directed her to touch the head of 
the insect with a little butter, and to place 
the reptile on the wall of thetower. Se- 
duced by the smell of the butter, which 
he conceived to be in store somewhere 
above him, the beetle continued to ascend 
untjl he reached the top, and thus put the 
vizier in possession of the end of the silk 
thread,who drew up the pack-thread by 
means of the silk, the small chord by 
means of the pack thread, and by means 
of the chord, a stout rope capable of sus- 
taining his own weight, and so at last esca- 
ped from the place of his duresse. 


Power oF sonG.—Farinelli was a cel- 
ebrated Italian singer. After three years 
supremacy in England, he, in 1737, pre- 
pared to make a tour of the continental 
courts, scarcely more in the style ofa 
candidate for musical honors, than a coe- 
qual with their royal masters in the dis- 
tinctions due to public pre-eminence. In 
passing through Paris, he made a con- 
quest of the ears of the capital, charmed 
the French King, and even extorted from 
the Parisians some acknowledgements of 
the possible beauty of music not compo- 
sed within the boundaries of France.— 
From Paris he went to Madrid, where he 
arrived just in time to save the state; for 
Philip the Fifth had refused to change 
his shirt, have his face washed, or be sha- 
ved. The whole empire was at a stand; 
and the wisdom of the council was was- 
ted on devices to make the monarch sub- 
mit tothe razor. But the wit of woman 
atlast prevailed. ‘The Queen placed Fa- 
rinelli in an apartment adjoining the clos- 
et where the unshorn monarch sat, resv- 
lute not to part with his beard. The song 
began, the monarch listened, and succes- 
sively was surprised, touched and enrap- 
tured; he ordered the enchanter to ap- 
pear, and bade him demand what he 
would, Farinelli demanded only that his 
Majesty would condescend to be shaved, 
change his shirt, and appear in council. 
What the kneeling world could not have 
done, was done by a song; and the washed 
monarch of both the Indies appeared an- 
other man. Such are the fates of nations, 


HorRI1p scENE.—A horrid scene which 
I witnessed at this time made such a live- 
ly impression on my youthful mind, that 
the very recollection of it, even at this 
distance of time, makes my blood run 
cold. When the fort was completely in 
our possession, and all firing had ceased, 


I was, in company with another officer, 
strolling among some buildings which, 
from their superior order, appeared to 
have belonged to the killedar, or some 
functionary of note in the garrison, when 
some groans proceeding from one of the 
houses caught our ears, We entered, 
and to our astonishment beheld a large 
room full of women, many of them young 
and beautiful, dreadfully mangled, most 
of them dead, but some still in the agonies 
of dissolution. Every tender, every 
manly feeling of the heart was shocked at 
such a sight.—It could not be cur seldiers 
that had done such adeed. No! the sus- 
picion could not be harbored an instant. — 
And so it proved; for, on questioning the 
survivors, we learned that the Rajpoots 
composing the garrison, who had their 
families with them, finding all hopes of 
saving the place to be in vain, had collec- 
ted their wives and daughters, and hav- 
ing butcheredthem in the manner descri- 
bed, sallied forth with no other earthly 
hope than that of selling their lives dear- 
ly.—Twelve Years’ Military Adventure. 


ART OF CULTIVATING FRUIT TREES, A 
BRANCH OF SCHOOL EDUCATION.—In- 
struction in the culture of fruit trees 
forms part of the education of the ordi- 
nary seminaries in the states of Mecklen- 
bourg Schwerin. No schoolmaster is ad- 
mitted to exercise that function without a 
certificate of bis capacity to teach the 
management of fruit trees. The same 
masters are obliged to take care of fruit 
gardens; and those who, previously to the 
promulgation of the law on the subject, 
were ignorant of the art, receive the due 
instruction at the expense of the school 
fund. 


EVERLASTING POTATO.—The root is 
ever ready to afford a supply of early po- 
tatoes, from one end of the year to the 
other: they are left undisturbed, except 
when a dish is wanted; they are not deep- 
ly imbedded, but soon discovered on stir- 
ring the surface mould: The flower 
seems somewhat differeut from that of 
the common pcetato. They should be 
planted about the latter end of May, if 
planted sooner they come in too early,— 
Before frost setsin, the bed is covered 
with a litter, as a protection from its influ- 
ence. They are taken up at Christmas 
as fine new potatoes, and are either sut- 
fered to remain undisturbed, or perhaps, 
what is still better, the potatoes are 
completely forked up as they are wanted, 
and the smallest being. separated, are set 
apart for seed, undera heap or hillock, to 
be replanted towards the close of the 
succeeding May. The smallest sprigs of 
this plant will grow. 


Frenck Navy.—During the reign of 
Napoleon, the army was the favorite, but 
still the navy was not neglected, though, 
from the swarm of British cruisers, the 
tri-colored flag was seldom seen afloat. 
It seems to be the policy and desire of the 
French government to pay great atten- 
tion to the increase of the navy, and the 
improvement of this branch of the public 
defence cannot fail to excite attention. — 
By a recent decree there will be in France, 
36 admirals, 110 post captains, 130 mas- 


tersand commanders, 300 lieutenants, 550 


midshipmen, with the proportion of other | 


officers, seamen, naval schvols, naval de- 
pots, &c. A navy to give employment 
to so many officers, would be nearly 
equal to that of the British, and it does 
appear that the, “ mistress of the ocean,’” 
cannot but see with uneasiness the ban- 
tlings of France, Russia, the United 
States, &c. which are multiplying in such 
swarms, and looking inte the nooks and 
corners of every part of the globe, 


AMUSING ANECDOTE.—Our country- 
men in India are too fond of beating 
their native servants. Of this propensi- 
ty the following anecdote is related in a 
recent work: ‘It was related to me with 
great humor, by one of the principles of 
the transaction, whose candour overcame 
his fear of shame. He had been in the 
habit of beating his servants, till one in 
particular complained,that he would have 
him before Sir Henry Gwillam, then 
Chief Justice of Madras, who had done 
all in his power to suppress the disgrace- 
ful practice. Having a considerable ba.- 
ance to settle with his maty-boy on the 
score of punishment, but fearing the pres- 
ence of witnesses, the master called him 
one day into a bungalow at the bottom oi 
the garden, at some distance from the 
house. ‘Now,’ said he, as he shut the 
door, and put the key in his pocket, 
‘you’ll complain to Sir Henry Gwillam, 
will you? There is no one near to witness 
what you may say, and, with the blessing 
of God,, I’ll give it you well.’ ‘Master, 
sure nobody near?’ asked the Indian,— 
‘Yes, yes, I’ve taken good care of that.’ 
‘Then I give master one gecd 
And forthwith proceeded to put his 
threat into execution, till the master, be- 
ing the weaker of the two, was compelled 
to cry mercy; which being at length 
granted, and the door opened with at least 
as much alacrity as it was closed, Miotco 
departed, without beat of drum, never to 
appear again,” 


ExTRAORDINARY PRESERVATION.-~In 
a little work called ‘Voyages aux Aljcs,’ 
which has recently been published at Pa- 
ris, a curious account is given of an avea- 
lanche which occurred in Switzerland ma- 
ny yearsago, During the absence oi x 
Swiss farmer, his cottage and stale wcre 
by the avalanche, inclosed in snow; his 
wife and daughter were at the time in 
the stable. Six weeks afterwards, the 
snow having melted a little, an opening 
was effected, and the two females were 
found alive, having been supported by the 
milk of the cow during that long pcricd. 
The space left from the snow was su‘h- 
cient for air, and fortunately there was a 
good winter’s stock of provisions tor the 
cow near the stable. 


Why is marriage like truth’ Because 
it’s a certain-tie. 

WOMEN. 
Women, when women truly—are much more 

Than women only—to the enthu vast lover, 
They are inspiring night gems, and their lore, 

Is of unearthly images, that hover, 

Like living stars upon a spell-bowid shore, 

‘That spirits of the dead are watching over— 
Their love is the fixed planet that has shone, 

And lit the heart, when all its other lights are gone. 
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YHE ARIEL: A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


SELECT TALES. 
THE WILD FAWN. 

It has been thought by many, and is still 
thought by some, that the natives, or Indians, 
that skirt our immense frontier, although 
slaves to the fiercest or strongest of human 
passions, are less under the influence of the 
amatory passion, and its attendant feelings, 
than their more civilized white neighbours. 
This may be, and, I believe, is the fact, as 
regards the males; but, from an experience 
of four years’ residence among them, I am 
confident of the reverse in the females. 1 
have even observed, that an attachment ence 
formed, (which, from their habits and edu- 
cation, 1 confess is not so frequent as among 
the whites,) seldom dies away or even re- 
lapses into indifference. Reciprocal attach- 
ments are principally prevented by the pow- 
er which the head of a family exercises over 
its female members ; yet they have existed, 
and occasionally with a high tincture of that 
romance and chivalry so beautifully described 
by thbard of Morven. These attachments 
were productive of much happiness, and, as 
they tended to extinguish the domestic broils 
with which an Indian village is often dis- 
tracted, they were strongly recommended 
by a former agent of the Upper Indians, or 
the Indians of Upper Missouri. Happily, his 
influence and weight of character were so 
great among them that, by his parental ad- 
vice, his energetic remonstrances, and some- 
times his strong and decisive reprehension, 
the destructive tendencies of these village 
quarrels were, in a great measure, checked 
—their moral condition was improved—more 
of the man and less of the savage was seen— 
the practice of buying wives gradually de- 
creased —and marriages became more frequent 
from inclination than before his arrival. In- 
deed, so much did they appreciate his benevo- 
lent exertions, that, to this day, they call him 
what he really was, * Father.” 

It was during his agency, and whilst T was 
resided in the Indian country, that [ parti- 
cularly noticed the conduct of a female, the 
daughter of an Otto chief—who had become 
strongly attached to an acquaintance of mine, 
(a pale face, as the Indians call the whites, ) 
and to whom she had, agreeable to the forms 
of her tribe, been married about three years. 
Her deportment as a wife was of the most 
exemplary kind, and her attachment to him 
breathed all that tenderness and devotion 
which the utmost enthusiasm of character 
could give to it. 1 have seen her silently 
sit and gaze at his countenance, and her eye 
would speak an altection so settled, so pure, 
and so soul absorbent, that [ could almost 
fancy the Genius of her tribe had written 
Love on her brow. His smile, his gloom, and 
his frown, were by turns so faithfully reflect- 
ed by her, that her countenance was at all 
times tle truest index of his thoughts, She 
liad studied so often, and so long, the rising 
emotions of his bosom, that she could almost 
anticipate his thought before the correspond- 
ng muscle in his face had received its im- 
pulse. How often have | said to myself— 
* This, thisislove! These are the breathings 
of a soul, bowing only to the supremacy of 
Nature’s law! Here are the true aspirations 
of a virtuous woman! Here is a bosom made 
for man to pillow himself upon! Here is 
the land that will smooth the angry wrin- 
kle of his brow, and here are the lips that 
ean send a thrill of pleasure through his whole 
soul!” Here, oh ye wily and artful city 
dames, might ye learn to display, rather than 
conceal, the purposes for which ye are born. 


Yes, her’s was a love that neither time nor. 


circumstance, prosperity nor adverstty, could 
destroy. She was tried. ‘he baseness and 
ingratitude of him who should have cherish- 
ed her as he would the opening of the ten- 
derest bud into blossom, threw a chill around 
her heart that had almost congealed the warm 
blood, whose pulsatiens were for him aione. 
**He broke the vase, but the scent of the 
rose would still remain!” 

For the purpose of receiving those little 
attentions in nursing, &c. which a female hand 
ean alone administer, she had, just before the 
birth of a child, repaired to her mother’s 
lodge, She soon gave birth to a son, and 


how fondly did she hope, and rejoice in the 
hope, of presenting her husband with such 
an additional pledge of their union and con. 
sequent future happiness! But she knew not 
how soon her anticipations were to be blast- 
ed. Her child survived its birth but two 
days ; and, to complete her misery, she soon 
learned that her husband had, during her ab- 
sence, exercised the privilege of an Indian, 
and taken another girl as his wife. She re- 
ceived this news two days after the death of 
her child, and inthe evening. She was eighty 
miles from her husband. She immediately 
mounted her horse, and at eight o’clock the 
next morning she was at his door: it was 
fastened, and she learned that his neck was 
then encircled by the arms of her rival. 
Here the sad reality burst upon her. I ap- 
proached her as she sank, rather than seated 
herself, on his door-sill. 1 accosted her, as 
she sat with her head enveloped by her blan- 
ket. Hearing my voice, and knowing it, she 
uncovered her face. She looked wan and 
pale, with the exception of a feverish spot up- 
on her cheeks and lips, the consequence of 
exercise. 1 think 1 never saw her look so 
beautiful. 

There was even an unearthly look about her 
face, and a melancholy determination in her 
eye, which told the working of a spirit within 
her, that had never before been awakened, 
She gave me a singular smile of recognition, 
that might well have been taken as an expres- 
sion of the proud scorn she had apparently but 
lately imbibed for the whites. 1 addressed her 
in her native tongue. 1 said—* What brings 
the Wild Fawn, (for so she was called,) from 
her mother’s lodge with so pale a brow ?” 
She shuddered convulsively for an instant, 
and a tear quivered in her eye. Recovering 
herself, she stood before me. Her blanket 
had fallen to the ground, and I thought L had 
never seen her look so tall. The tear that 
trembled in her eye was gone—her lips moved, 
but no sound proceeded trom the m—the proud 
spirit of her tribe sustained her—the wild en- 
thusiasm of her warlike father spoke in her 
eye. My feelings increased; and, under so 
sudden an influence, | fancied she was com- 
muning with the Tutelar Deity of her tribe. 
At length, exhausted, she seated herself—and 
it was then only that [ saw her weep. The 
tenderness of the female had, as it were, over- 
come the pride of the savage. She spoke, ap- 
parently to herself. His face,” said she, ‘is 
white, but his heart is black as the waters of 
the Nethay-ca-way (Lake of the Bad Spirit)— 
his smile is sweet, but false as the color of his 
tribe—his look is kind, but deceitful as the 
smooth head of the Nebraths-ka, (the bed of 
this river is of quicksand)—still, still, he is 
dear to the Wild Fawn!” Here, as if she had 
forgotten herself, she requested me to open 
the door: and on my replying that I could not, 
she again enveloped herself with her blanket, 
as if she had determined to await in silence the 
appearance of her husband. It was not long 
before he did appear, with the detested rival, 
an loway grl—who was well known to the 
Wild Fawn, not only as a beautiful gil, but as 
one who was desirous of being serrzen in life. 
No sooner did she appear, than the Wild Fawn 
seized her with a grasp which it was impossi- 
ble to escape from, and displayed a long knife, 
which she had heretofore kept concealed. 
The loway was ashamed, but her shame pre- 
vented her from speaking. The Wild Fawn, 
with a triumphant expression of the eye, anda 
scornful curl of the lip, stood and gazed alter- 
nately at her husband and the loway, for the 
purpose, I thought, of ascertaining whether he 
would attempther rescue. Finding him irre- 
solute, she smiled contemptuous!ly on the un- 
protected state of her rival—as much as to say, 
Where is your boasted protector? She then 
briefly examined the face and long and beauti- 
ful hair of the Ioway, apparently undecided 
whether to take her life or only disfigure her. 
Here the loway girl imprudently called on her 
husband for help—and in an instant, the knife 
was in the direction of her heart: a sudden 
motion avoided the fatality of the aim, and the 
blow only caused a long incision in the head. 
The blood then drew her attention to the hair 
of the Ioway, which the Wild Fawn knew was 
her pride; and changing the determination 
created by the call for help, she immediately 


pulled and cut the hair from the loway’s head, 
and as she threw a handful to the breeze, she 
Jaughed hysterically. Her fury was now ungo- 
vernable—the knife was in constant motion— 
the face of the loway was disfigured by a hua- 
dred gashes—her clothes w¢re cut from her— 
and she stood, nearly naked, bleeding before 
the crowd that had assembled to check or wit- 
ness so unusual an assault. ‘The Wild Fawn 
shouted in derision at the disfigured and help- 
less state of the loway ; and not yet satisfied, 
raised herself for what all considered must be 
amortal blow, Fora second, her uplitted arm 
was motionless! All shuddered at the result, 
but dared not speak, for fear of hastening it. 
As a slight motion of the muscle that was to 
give an impetus to the blow, was seen, the hus- 
band could no longer contain himself. He 
speke in behalf of the loway—the arm of the 
Wild Fawn was arrested —she flung the loway 
from her, and rushed like a demon upon him— 
her features were convulsed—her motions 
were those of the wildest maniac—and as she 
approached him, she exclaimed in her own 
language: “ Die, thou pale-fuced dog! The 
pale brow of the Wild Fawa shall again re- 
ceive its colour from the blood of him who 
blanched it—her heart shall again beat freely, 


and it shall beat to the quivering pulsation of 


expiringexistence.” She had seized him, and 
the knite was raised—it was descending as he 
called her name! The effect was instantane- 
ous—she trembled before him—the recollec- 
tion of former happiness completely subdued 
her—and she fell senseless at his feet. 

I saw her about a month afterwards, again as 
his wife. She was melancholy—but L thought 
it was a melancholy happiness. ‘They lived 
about two years longer together—when he left 
the country and her, probably never to return. 


INFLUENCE OF THLE IMAGINATION. 

A celebrated anatomist in England was en- 
gauged one evening in his laboratory, where 
the atmosphere was filled with efHuvia from a 
great quantity of anatomical preparations and 
subjects. Happening to raise his eves, he per- 
ecived his own figure at the opposite extremi- 
ty of the room, He rose to examine the phe- 
nomenon more minutely, and went towards it, 
but it disappeared, On returning to his for- 
mer place, he again saw it : he went to another 
corner, from which it was again invisible. The 
apparition owed its existence to the vapours 
in the room, which, with the aid of the eve- 
ning sun, acted like a mirror. 

It is well Known how a man was cured who 
fancied that he was dead, and refused all sus- 
tenance. His friends deposited him, with all 
due formalities, ina dark cellar. One of them 
caused himself soon afterwards to be carried 
into the same place ina coflin, containing a 
plentiful supply of provisions; and assured 
him that it was customary to eat and drink in 
that world, as well as in the one they had just 
lefl. He suffered himself to be persuaded, 
and recovered. 

A youth of sixteen, of a weakly constitution 
and delicate nerves, but in other respects 
quite healthy, quitted his room in the dusk of 
the evening, but suddenly returned with a 
face as pale as death, and looks betraying the 
greatest terror, and ina tremulous voice told a 
fellow-student, who lived in the same room 
with him, that he should die at nine o’clock in 
the morning of the day after next. Early 
next morning I was sent for. I (say) the phy- 
sician who attended him) found, in fact, the 
most singular sight in the world—a person in 
good health making all the arrangements for 
his funeral, taking an affecting leave of his 
friends, and writing a letter to his father, to 
acquaint him with his approaching dissolution, 
and to bid him farewell. All that I could do, 
therefore, was to tell him that under these 
circumstances I must treat him as a person la- 
bouring under a disease, and prescribe medi- 
cines accordingly. ‘ Very well,” replied he, 
“ but you will see not only that your medicines 
will not do me any good, but that they will 
not operate at all.” 

There was no time to be lost, for I had only 
twenty-four hours left to effect a cure. I 
therefore judged it best to employ powerful 
remedies, in order to release him from this 
bondage of his imagination. With this view a 
very strong emetic and cathartic were admin- 


istered, and blisters applied to both thighs. 
He submitted to every thing, but with the as- 
surance that his body was already half dead, 
and the remedies would be of no use. Ac- 
cordingly, to my utter astonishment, I learned 
when I called in the evening, that the emetic 
had taken but little or no effect, and that the 
blisters had not even turned the skin red. 
He now triumphed over our incredulity, and 
deduced from this inefficacy of the remedies, 
the strongest conviction that he was already 
little better than a corpse. . 

Ife now proceeded to set his house in or- 
der, made his will, and gave particular diree- 
tions for his funeral, specifying who were to 
carry and who to follow him to the grave. He 
even insisted on receiving the sacrament—a 
wish, however, which those about him evaded 
complying with. Night came on, and he be- 
gan to count the hours he had to live till the 
fatal nine the next morning; and every time 
the clock struck his anxiety evidently in- 
creased. I began to be apprehensive for the 
result—for I recollected instances in which 
the mere imagination of death had really pro- 
duced a fatal result. I recollected also the 
feigned execution, when the criminal, after a 
solemn trial, was sentenced to be beheaded, 
and when, in expectation of the fatal blow, his 
neck was struck with a switch—on which h 
fell lifeless to the ground, as though his ead 
had been really cut off: and this circumstanee 
gave me reason to fear that a similar result 
might attend this case, and that the striking 
of the hour of nine might prove as fatal to my 
patient as the blow of the switch on the 
above-mentioned day. 

What was then to be done? In my judg- 
ment, every thing depended on carrying him 
without his being aware of it beyond the fatal 
moment; and it was to be hoped that, as his 
whole delusion hinged upon this point, he 
would then feel ashamed of himself, and be 
cured of it. L therefore placed my reliance 
on opium, which, moreover, was quite appro- 
priate to the state of his nerves, and pre- 
scribed twenty drops of laudanum with two 
grains of henbane, to be taken about mid- 
night. Soon after he had taken the opiate 
he fell into a profound sleep, from which he 
did not awake till about eleven o’clock the 
next day. * What hour is it’? was his first 
question on opening his eyes; and when he 
heard how long he had overslept his death, 
and was at the same time greeted with loud 
laughter for his folly, he crept ashamed under 
the bed-clothes, and at length joined in the 
laugh, declasing that the whole afiair appeared 
to him like adream, and that he could not 
conceive how he could be such a simpleton. 
Since that time he has enjoyed the best health, 
and has never had any similar attack. 

I knew an instance of a man, who was by 
no means superstitious, and for whom some 
persons had, in his youth, done the disser- 
vice to cast his nativity and to predict the year 
of his death. He laughed at the propheey 
till the specified year arrived; he then began 
to be manifestly more pensive, and the idea, 
which had formerly been a subject of mirth, 
became an incessant torment to him. With- 
out betraying his real cause of alarm, he went 
from one physician to another to consult them 
on the state of his health, and to stifle the 
voice of imagination by the opinions of the 
faculty. He resorted to all sorts of preserva- 
tives; every conceivable cause of disease was 
opviated ; and the ominous year only wanted 
a month of its completion, when he was seized 
with an ordinary fever, and at the same time 
with the horrors of death. The whole virw- 
lence of the disease was thereby determined 
to the head and nerves, and on the fifth day 
he was carried off by apoplexy. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE SPANISH. 

What is wedded happiness made of? Mu- 
tual forbearance, tenderness, and respect. 

Is it dear? It cannot be dear at any price. 

Will it break? Whenit is broken by death, 
it is rejoined in Heaven. 

What is Beauty? A key to the heart of the 
beholder, an apology for many follies, and the 
inducement for many more, 

CanI buy it? Not the thing itself; but 
you may buy the person who has it. 
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FROM THE LONDON NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE LOVERS LEAP. 


In a part of France, not a hundred 
miles from the fine port of St, Malo, 
stands a town containing some eight thou- 
sand inhabitants. Anciently a fortified 
place of considerable strength, it is pitch- 
ed onthe pinnacle of a high hill, with its 
antique battlements, covered with time’s 
livery, the green ivy, and the yellow lich- 
en, still frowning over the peaceful val- 
levys around, and crowning the rocky 
ridge which confines the river Rance.— 
That valley of the Rance is as lovely as 
any in Europe; now spreading out for 
miles, it offers a wide basin for the river, 
which, extending in proportion, looks like 
a broad lake; now contracting to a nar- 
row gorge, it confines the stream between 
gigantic rocks, that rise abruptly from 
its edge, and sombre woods that dip their 
very branches in its waters. But it is 
where the town which I have just men- 
tioned first bursts upon the sight, that the 
scenery is particulraly picturesque.— 
Winding through a deep defile of rocks 
which cut off the neighboring view, and 
throw a dark shadow over the river, the 
stream suddenly turns a projecting point 
of its shores, anda landscape of unequal- 
led beauty opens on the sight. Rich 
wooded valleys with soft green sloping 
sides, broken with crags, and diversified 
with hamlets, are seen diverging in every 
direction, with the Rance winding forward 
in the midst of them; while high in air, 
lording it over all round, rises the stately 
rock on which the town is placed, with 
wall, and battlements, and tower on. its 
extreme virge. 

In front, and apparently immediately 
under the town, though in reality about 
two miles distance from it, lies a high, 
craggy piece of ground, which the water 
would completely encircle, were it not 
for a narrow sortof isthmus, which joins 
it to its parent chain of hills. This is 
called the Courdure, from the turn which 
the river makes round it: and I notice it 
more particularly from its being the ex- 
act scene of my story’s catastrophe. 

in the town which I have above des- 
cribed, lived, some time agu, a very pret- 
ty girl, whom we shall designate by the 
name of Laure. Hermether was well to 
do in the world—that is to say, as things 
go in Brittany, where people can live 
splendidly for nething at all, and do very 
well for half as much. However madame 
could always have her fot au feu and her 
froulet a la broche, kept two nice country 
lasses, one as cook, andthe éther as fille- 
de-chambre, and had once a year the new 
fashions from Paris, to demonstrate her 
gentility. Laure’s father, too, had left 
the young lady a little property of her 
own, amounting to about eighty pound per 
annum; so that being both a fortune and 
a belle, all the youth of the place, accor- 
ding to the old Scotch song, were— 

©Wooing at her, 
Pwing at her, 
Wanting her, but could nae get her.’ 

However, there was something about 
Laure, which some called pride, and oth- 
ers coldness; but which, in truth, was no- 
thing more or less than shyness, that ser- 
ved for some time as a complete safeguard 
toher maiden heart. At length the angel 
who arranges all those sorts of thing, 
singled out a young man at Rennes called 
Charles , and gave him a kick with 
his foot, which sent him all the way from 
Rennes to the town in which Laure abode. 
It is but thirty miles, and angels can kick 
much farther if you may believe the Nor- 
mans—(I cannot stop for it now; but, my 
dear reader, put me in mind by and by to 
tell you that story of Saint Michael and 
the Devil, and you shall hear how the 
Saint kicked him from hill to hill for for- 
ty leagues or more. ) 


However, Charles’s aunt lived not far 
from Laure’s mother, and many a time 
had she vaunted the graces of her neph- 
ew’s person. According to her account, 
he was as tall and as straight as a gas 
lamp-post, as rosy as a ribstone pippin, 
with eyes as brilliant as a red-hot poker, 
with teeth as white as the inside of a tea- 
cup, and his hair curling like the leaves 
of a savoy cabbage. In short, he was an 
Adonis, after her idea of the thing; and 
Laure, having heard all this, began to 
feel a sort of anxious palpitating sort of 
sensation, when his coming was talked of, 
together with sundry other symptoms of 
wishing very much to fall in love, 

At length his arrival was announced, 
and Madame and Madamoiselle 
Laure were invited to a soiree at the house 
of Charles’s aunt. Laure got ready ina 
very great hurry, resolving, primo, to be 
frightened out of her wits with him; and 
secundo, not to speak a word with him. 
However, the time came, and when she 
got into the room, she found Monsieur 
Charles quite as handsome as his aunt had 
represented; but, to her great surprise, 
she found him to be quite as timid as her- 
self into the bargain, So Laure took 
courage on the strength of his bashfulness, 
for though it might be very well for one, 
she saw plainly it would never do for two. 
The evening passed off gaily, and Laure, 
as she had determined from the first, 
went away over head and earsin love, and 
left the poor young man in quite as un- 
comfortable a condition, 

I need not conduct the reader through 
all the turnings and windings of their pas- 
sion, Suffice it to say, that both being 
very active, and loving each other very 
hard, they had got on so far in six weeks, 
that their friends judged it would be ne- 
cessary to marry them. Upon this, Lau- 
re’s mother and Charles’s aunt met in 
form to discuss preliminaries. ‘They be- 
gan a few compliments, went on to arrange 
the money matters,proceeded to differ up- 
on some trivial points, grew a little warm 
on the subject, turned up their noses at 
each other, quarreled like Turks, and 
abused each other like pickpockets.— 
Charles’s aunt called Laure’s mother an 
old cat—or something equivalent: and 
Laure’s mother vowed that Charles should 
never have her daughter, she’d be 
Fie! what was I going to say. 

The two young people were in despair. 
Laure received a maternal injunction nev- 
er to speak tothat vile young man again; 
together with a threat of being locked up 
if she was restive. However the Sunday 
after Paques, Laure’s mother was laid up 
with a bad cold; and from what cause 
does not appear, but Laure never felt so 


devout as on that particular day. She | selves again, it should not be for love, and | 


would not have stayed away from mass 
for all the world. Sotochurch she went, 
when to her surprise and astonishment, 
she beheld Charles standing in the little 
chapel on the left isle, ‘‘Laure,” says 
he, as soon as he saw her, ‘*ma chere, 
Laure, let us go out of the town by the 
back street,and take a walk in the fields. ”’ 
Laure felt a good deal too much agitated 
to say her prayers properly, and looking 
about the church, she perceived that, as 
she had come half an hour before the 
time, there was nobody there; so slipping 
her arm through that of her lover, she 
tripped nimbly along with him down the 
back street, under the Gothic arch and 
high towers of the old town gate, and in 
five minutes was walking with him in the 
fields unobserved. 

Now, what along, sad, pastoral dialogue 
could I produce between Laure and 
Charles as they walked along: but, I will 
spare my reader that at least. The sum- 
mary of the matteris, that they determi- 
ned that they were very unhappy—the 
most miserable people in existence,—now 
that they were separated from each oth- 


er, there was nothing left in life worth 
living for. So Laure began to cry, and 
Charles vowed he would drown himself. 
Laure thought it was a very good idea, 
and declared that she would drown her- 
self too; for she had been reading all 
Saturday a German romance which taught 
such things; and she thought what a de- 
lightful tale it would make if she and 
Charles drowned themselves together, and 
how all the young ladies would cry when 
they read it, and whata pretty tomb they 
would have, with, ‘Ci gissent Charles et 
Laure, deux amans malheureux!” written 
upon it in large black letters; and in 
short, she arranged it all so comfortably 
in her own mind that she resoived she 
would not wait a minute. 

As the Devil would have it, they had 
just arrived at that rocky point which I 
have before described, called the Cour- 
bure, when Charles and Laure had work- 
ed each other up to the necessary pitch 
of excitement and despair. The water 
was before them, and the only question 
was, who should jump in first; for the lit- 
tle landing place from which they were to 
leap would hold but one at a time.— 
Charles declared that he would set the 
example—Laure vowed it should be no 
one but herself—Charles insisted, but 
Laure, being nearest the water, gained 
the contested point, and plunged over. 

At that moment the thought of what 
he was going to do, came over Charles’s 
mind with asad qualm of conscience, and 
he paused for an instant on the brink. But 


numerary kitten, 


and being a tolerable swimmer, he got 
hold of her in a minute. 

By this time Laure had discovered that 
drowning was both cold and wet, and by 
no means so agreeable as she had antici- 
| pated; so that whenCharles approached, 
she caught so firm a hold of him as to 
| deprive him of the power of saving her. 
‘It is probable that under these circrmstan- 
ices her very decided efforts to demon- 
‘strate her change of opinion, might have 

effected their original intention and drown- 
;edthem both, had nota boat came round 
the Courbure at that very moment. The 
‘beatman soon extricated them from their 
danger, and carried them both home, ex- 
-hausted and dripping,to the house of Lau- 
're’smother. At first the old lady was 
terrified out of her wits, and then furious- 
‘ly angry; but ended, however, by decla- 
jring, that if ever they drowned them- 


| so she married them at once. 


Tars at a Theatre—Othello the play—A 
Rescue. 


But whatever excitation these honest 
susceptible souls have previously suffered, 
was merely as dust in the balance com- 
pared with the tumult of grief, and parox- 
ysm of rage, which filled every beating 
bosom, when the jealous Moor, now more 
savage by the remaining effects of liquor, 
unfolded, in the deep, impressive language 
of the poet, the deadly purpose with which 
he approached his sleeping bride. The 
shouts became alarming; volleys of im- 
precations were hurried at his head—his 
limbs—his life. ‘What!’ said one of the 
rudest of the crew, ‘can the black brute 
cut her life-lines? She’s a regular-built 
angel, and as like my Bet as two peas.’ 
‘Ay,’ said a messmate, ‘it all comes of 
being jealous, and that’s all as oneas mad; 
but you know, if he’s as good as his word, 
he’s sure to be hanged—that’s one com- 
fort!’ When the Moor seized her in bed 


Extract from **SAILORS AND SAINTs.”’ 


by the throat, Desdemona shrieking for 
permission to repeat one short prayer— 
and he rancorously exclaims, in attempt- 
ing to strangle her, ‘it is too late!’—the 
house, as it is said a French audience had 
done ere now, could endure no more; and 
the sailors rose in their places, giving the 
most alarming indications of angry excite- 
ment, and a determination to mingle ir 
the murderous scene below. ‘I’m d—d, 
Dick, if I can stand it any longer,’ said 
the spokesman of the gallery. ‘ You’re 
no man, if you can sit and look on quietly 
—hands off you blood-thirsty niggar,’ he 
vociferated, and threw himself over the 
gallery in a twinkling; clambering down 
by a pillar into the boxes, and scrambled 
across the pit, over every person in his 
way, till he reached the noisy boatswain’s 
mate. Him he ‘ challenged tothe rescue,’ 
and exclaimed, ‘ Now’s your time, Ned, 
—Pipe the boarders away—all hands, 
damme? if you’re a man as doves a woman. 
Now, go it, said he, and dashed furiously 
over all obstacles—fiddles, flutes, and fid- 
dlers, Smash went the fcot lights—Cz2- 
sar had passed the Rubicon, ‘The conta- 
gion of teeling became general; and his 
trusty legions, fired with the ambition that 
inspired their leader, followed sweeping 
all before them, till the whole male pop- 
_ ulation of the theatre crowded the stage 
en masse, amid shouts of encouragement, 
‘or shrieks of horror; outraging, by their 
| mistaking humanity, all the propriety of 
| this touching drama; and, for once, res- 
cuing the gentle Desdemona from the 


what could he do? He could not stand by ; deadly grasp of the murderous Moor, who 
and see the girl he loved drown before his ! fled in full costume, dagger in hand, from 
face, like an intruding rat upon a super- | the house, and throngh the dark streets 
Forbid it Heaven, for- | of Dock, until he reached his home ina 
bid it Love! and so in he went too—not at | state of inconceivable affright. The scene 
all with the intention of drowning him- | of confusion which followed, it would be 


self, but with that of bringing Laure out; | 


fruitless to attempt to describe. All was 
riot and uproar,” * * * * And the cap- 
tain in the end remarked, ‘ This affray 
| should be a lesson to him hereafter; add- 
‘ing, with a laugh, that the Floras were 
too much of amateurs to be trusted ina 
; theatre, lest they should abandon the ser- 
' vice and take to the stage.” 


ANECDOTES OF ANTS. 
The mischief that the ants in general 
' oocasion,by eating books, papers, silks, or 
cloths, is nothing when compared with 
| their penetrating the beams of a ship; on 


‘one occasion they attacked the Albion, a ° 


' British ship ofthe line, and in spite of the 
efforts of the commander and crew, after 
‘having boarded they got possession of her, 
_and handled her so roughly, that had she 
i: not been tightly lashed together, it was 
, thought she would have foundered on her 
‘way home; as it was,when she was 
brought into port, she was totally unfit 
for service, and was obliged to be broken 
It was stated ina London paper in 1814 
‘that the superb residence of the Gover- 
/nor General at Calcutta, the erection of 
which costthe East India Company im- 
mense sums of money, was rapidly going 
to decay, owing to the attack 
| Though the mischief of the ants are so 
| great, they are probably counterbalanced 
by the good they produce in quickly des- 
troying dead trees, &c. Such is their ce- 
lerity in this particular, that in a few 
days they will carry off and destroy the 
trunks of large trees. The total destruc- 
tion of large towns is accomplished in $ 
or 4 years, not the least vestige cf a house 
remaining. 


THE LOST EAR-RING.—A gentleman 
seeing a crowd in the road, inquired of a 
person if any accident had happened. 
‘Nothing particular, sir,’ said the man, 
‘a lady has lost her ear-ring,’ ‘ Lost her 
hearing!’ said the gentleman, ‘I don’t see 
why the poor lady’s infirmity should occa- 
sion her being mobbed.’ 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES. 

dn Historical and Pictwesque Description the of 
City of Washington and its Vicinity. 

A work under the above title is in the course of 
publication in New York, and the reputation of its 
author gives promise of « most valuable book, 
which will be particularly acceptable to persons 
who have never visited the Capitol of this western 
empire. It is free from all party «llusions, and 
characterised by vivaci'y and elegance of style. 
We cannot enter as fully upon « review of the 
work as we should like, but we give afew extracts, 
as a fair specimen of the matter and manner of the 
writer, venturing to predict that it will have a run 
in Europe, as well as America. 

«In the Representatives’ Chamber, directly over 
the head of the Speaker, is what is called « spread 
Fagle; but this figure resembles a hedge-hog, more 
than it does the bird of Jove. Above this, is a co- 
Jossal figure of the Genius of America, on whose 
right is the American Eagle in the act of raising 
his wir.gs to fly—this Eagle is much better design- 
ed and executed than the other,—and on the lett is 
a rattle-snake twining round a stump, or, as the 
artist would say, entwining a shaft. ‘This figure is 
a little unnatural, as this snake never ascends a 
perpendicular by a spiral motion, but makes a coil 
of himself on the ground, before he darts to strike 
his disturber w ith his poisonous fangs, It requires 
some imagination to make this noli me tangere a 

woper emblem for a great and generous Republic. 

t rather belongs to spiteful imbeeility, than to 
high-minded power, Tt must be confessed, that 
there is something majestic in the main figure: but 
the whole group is only in plaster. The House 
thought it would cost too much to have it executed 
in marble—and they put up the model as a sub- 
stitute for the work. 

‘Inthe same room, opposite to the Speaker’s 
chair, is a time picec, the ease of which taken al- 
together is one ot the handsomest ornaments of the 
capitol. Itis the Muse of History in the ear of 
Vime. he car is in the shape of the Thespian 
cart, a plain form, but classical, from association, 
The face of the clock makes the hither wheel of 
the ear; and rising from the axis there is an eagle’s 
wing which overshaiows the wheel. The Muse 
of History is a light, airy figure; yet not wanting in 
ciguity, but tull of grace and sport. Her left foot 
is on the edge of the car, and a volume is resting on 
herknee. She holds a stvle in her right hana, to 
mark the passing events on her page, those events 
confined, perhaps, to that deliberative body alone. 
She was formed by the artist to note the wisdom of 
the measures of that august body, and to record the 
specimens of their cloyuence. On the frort of the 
ear is a figure of Fame, and on the side of it the 
head of Washington, both beautiful medadllions. 
Yo keep up the designer’s emblem of the book and 
pen, itis tobe hoped that she does not put down all 
that is said, for she in that ease might sometimes 
lush to read her own record, or drop tears from her 
marble eyes, at some of the loose, coarse and point- 
ed retorts, and bitter inveetives which might be 
found in her annals. The car res's on the surface 
of a globe, exhibiting land and water of the most 
exquisite workmanship. The connection of the 
car with that part of the globe; the graceful position 
of the figure; the sweet eountenance of the figure 
herself; the easy flow of her drapery, and in fine 
the felicitous union of the various parts of the work, 
ve au enchanting air of life to the whole. 

«The clock ot the solemn cloister that  toll’d 
the knell of parting time,” and warned the pioys 
to prayer, or the grave, often bore on it this 
scription Ut hora sie vita transit:” This motto 
a litle amended, and enlarged, might answer for 
this clock for politicians; and if the committee of 
repairs and alterations in the House should wish for 
an inscription, we would offer the following, as a 
substitute for a better: 

Ut hora sic transit gloria demagogi 

Sed nunquam fragrantia virtutis peribit. 

The work we have been attempting to deseribe, 
was executed by Franzoni, a man of exalted genius 
and refined classical taste. He was melancholy, 
proud and sensitive. He felt that this work would 
give anyeman immortality. He was employed by 
the Great American Republic, and of course he 
thought bis fame would be eternized with her’s; 
but when his work was finished, he heard no burst 
of enthusiastic praise from the people; no rending 
of the air for the triumph of the Arts: A refined 
few Gilad with delight on this successful labor, 
while the great mass cast a momentary glance in 
perfect apathy on the beautiful exhibition, and were 
astonished that it should have employed an able 
bodied man two whole years to accomplish such a 
little thing. Stung by a want of admiration at his 
effect, and not solaced by any act of munificence 
from Congress, he felt an agony at every pore; and 
afier suifcving a while, he despaired of ever getting 
justice done to his merits, and died in a paroxysm 


3! 
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of insanity; adding avother ill-tated star to the cata- 
logue of disappointed geni@:s; such as Chatterton, 
Neale, and many others, who could not live because 
the world was unkind, ‘The history of oar Capitol 
shows how much it costs to erect one monument of 
taste or pride!” 
Rivals of the Este, and other Poems. New York, 
published by Carvills. 

James G. Brooks, and the lady who has delight- 
ed the whole editorial corps, from Louisiana to 
Massachussetts, under the title of \Vorxa, are, as 
all editors, ‘Sand the public in general” know, 
united in the silken bands of matrimony. Think 
of two muses perched up in a chimney corner of a 
winter’s evening, each with a desk and a silver ink- 
stand, scratching away for immortality, and being 
in fact helpmeets to each other; the one helping out 
with a word which some line or other could not 
amble on without; throwing in here and there an 
idea, when one muse had run dry; and in fact sup- 
plying the rudder for the poetic fiction, as Hudi- 
bras has it: 

For rhynae the rudder is of verses, 

With which like ships they steer their courses. 


Well, so it is, and the bantling to which their 
united cfforts has given birth ie called by the name 
of the ** Rivals of Este,”’ to which are attached some 
“other Poems.” ‘The performance lays claim to 
a considerable share of originality, and is better as 
a whole, than any previous production of either of 
the muses in a single state; thereby proving what 
has long been a popular belief, that two heads are 
better than one. We design at an early day to re- 
view the Rivals, and to give some strictures upon 
the volume; but must content ourselves with giving 
our readers a specimen of the female muse, satisfi- 
ed that all admirers of good poetry will tender 
their approbation of our selection. 


STANZAS, 
I heard the musie of the wave, 
As it rippled to the shore; 
Ant saw the willow branches lave, 
As light winds swept them o’er; 
The music of the golden bow, 
That did the torrent span; 
But Il heard a sweeter musie flow 
From the youthful heart of man. 


The wave rushed on; the hues of heaven 
Fainter and fainter grew; 

And deeper melodies were given 
As swilt the changes flew: 

Theu came a shadow on my sight, 
‘Lhe golden bow was dim: 

And he that laughed beneath its light, 
What was the change to him? 


I saw him not; only a throng 
Like the swell of troubiecd ocean, 
Rising, sinking, swept along 
in the tempest’s wild commotion: 
Sleeping, dreaming, waking then, 
Chi-ins to link or sever; 
Turning to the dream again, 
Fain io clasp it ever. 


There was a rush upon my brain, 
A darkness on my eye; : 
And when | turned to gaze again, 
The mingled torms were nigh: 
Tn shadowy mass a mighty hall 
Rose on the fitful seene; 
Flowers, mu:ic, gems were flung e’er all, 
Not such as once had been. 


Then in its mist, far, far away, 
A phantom seemed to be; 
The something of a gone-by day, 
But oh, how changed was he! 
He rose beside the testal board, 
Where sat the merry throng; 
And as the purple juice he poured 
Thus woke his wassail song— 


Come! while with, wine the goblets flow, 
For wine they say has power to bless; 
And flowers too—not roses, no! 
Bring poppies, bring forgetfulness! 


A Lethe for departed bliss, 
And each too well remembeted scene; 
Earth has no sweeter draught than this, 
Which drowns the thought of what has beea. 


Here’s to the heart’s cold iciness, 
Which cannot smile, but will not sigh; 
If wine can bring a chill like this, 


Come, fill for me the goblet high. 


Come, and the cold, the false, the dead, 
Shall never cross our revelry; 

We'll kiss the wine-cup sparkling red, a 
And snap the chain of memory.” 


ORIGINAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL, 
LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA—NO. 2. 


-1 Day in the Steeple.—Actuated by a desire to 
be above my fellow mortals for a short time, as 
well as to take a peep at this great city from an ele- 
vated situation, I rose the other morning betore 
day, and by a previous arrangement with the hold- 
er of the Keys, mounted with infinite labor to the 
topmost windows of Christ-Chureh Steeple. My 
guide and myself reached this elevated position 
just as the day dawned in the alley below, and of 
course we had the gratification of viewing not only 
the sun rise, but the gradual inerease of the activi- 
ty of the sons of men. Having prepared for the 
demands of the bread basket, 1 dism’ssed my cice- 
rone, determining in my own mind to pass the day 
in my airy habitation. After a gaze on every side, 
L took out my tablets and commenced noting my 
sensations, and the appearances around, above aud 
below. The carriers of the morning papers, (those 
indefatigable early risers) whom I had met in my 
walk, have served their commodities of an hour, 
and the bread dealers have taken their place. Their 
barrows, and carts drawn by herses, are hurrying 
along with the celerity of a carding machine, least 
some of their customers should be compelled to 
wait breakfast, and the boot black follows in the 
rear to make the understanding of their employers 
shine for the day. The chimney sweeper is calling 
out his last ‘oh leppo,” and the streets are yet 
comparatively solitary, scarcely any body being in 
motion save the butchers and market people, the 
noise of whose sluggish carts scarcely reaches me. 
Tecan see their activity and industry in unloading 
their vehicles, preparatory to the appearance of 
their more s!eepy customers, before whose morn- 
ing walks had commenced, their carts were all dis- 
missed, and their viands displayed no doubt to the 
best advantage. Thad searcely felt myself at home, 
before the sun rose in its majesty, displaying the 
beauties of the earth and sky around me. Every 
object within view beeame more distinct, and my 
excellent spy glass was extremely useful in detect- 
ing the goings on below. I gazed on the slumber- 
ing masses of brick and wood, reared like the ant 
hills we tread on, by the proud and aspiring hand of 
man, to be like them destroyed by the toot of time, 
or the ungovernable fury of the elements, I felt 
myself qualified by my elevated position to moral- 
ize, and almost to despise the pigmy race of which 
Iwasamember. But we must observe the events 
of the day as they oceur. 

Look through the roofs of that long range of al- 
most continuous buildings in Arch Street. The 
servants in the upper story have just roused them- 
selves, or received intimation by the twankling of a 
bell over head, rung by their recumbent mistress, 
that itistime to grind the coifee and prepare for 
action. One of them has just thrown open the 
window shutters, and is holding a very agreeable 
chat, to judge trom the earnestness with which she 
leans forward, with a passenger in the strects. 
Serubbing brushes are now displayed in countless 
numbers, and more labor is bestowed upon the front 
steps and pavement, than would serve to keep an 
excellent dairy in good condition. The streets are 
beginning to be peopled; the hum increases, and 
mankind have resumed the various occupations to 
which they are driven by necessity, or to support 
their vanity and assnmed station in society. ,», But 
what is this commotion immediately at my feet? 
Oh! I see the whole affair. A company of watch- 
men, just conducting their midnight prisoners be- 
fore the Mayor, and the public are crowding round 
to endeavor ¢o see the er:mes or misdemeanors for 
which they are in custody—they have fairly set off 
now, and the crowd is dispersed. Glancing up 
Chesnut Street, I see acrowd waiting to receive the 
marauders; some to gaze upon the motley crew for 
amusement, and others waiting to go bail for their 
quondam associates. The reporter of the Bulletin 
is there with his blank leaf, ready to expose to the 


world the follies of the wight. The streets are fill 
of bustle, and the noise of the carts and drays, 
sounds like the rumbling of distant thunder; the 
shops and stores are nearly all opened—goods dis- 
played, breakfast done, and fish, beef, and vegeta- 
bles, are going home in every direction, carried by 
men, women, and wheelbarrows. “Lhe yo-heave- 
yo of the sailor, is heard at intervals; the steve- 
dore, the consignee, and the shipper, are busily 
engaged in stowing the vessels, receiving their 
goods, or making inquiries and bargains for the 
next voyage, 

Casting my eye on all sides, the whole towa 
seems incommotion, foot passengers hurrying to 
and fro with as much alacrity as if the business of 
the world depended on their individual movements. 
The chair of the Physician ts commencing its pro- 
gress to the door of the invalid, and [ean follow 
its owner to the bedside of his patient, who fas 
prepared himself during the wakefal night, to 
state his ease with all its aggravating cireumstan- 
ces. The doctor has come, however, and fis 
cheerful looks, added tothe returning spirits whivia 
day-light produees, has dispelled his gloomy feei- 
ings, and he saysand thinks he is better, 

A fleet of vessels is coming up with a fice «ind, 
trom every quarter of the world, bearing beneatts 
their spreading canvass the rich products ot tie 
tropics, as well as the manufactures and comsnoddi- 
ties of northern Russia. Long-boats joaded wits 
shad and herring, are havrying with oar and sail to 
their haven, anticipating by an early arrivai,a pres- 
perous voyage. Some haye reached Market street 
stairs; and | diseover by listewtng attentively, that 
the low hun of voices which for some time i have 
been unable to account for, proceeded trom this 
spot, where the very contusion of Babel seems to 
reign. The boats are unloading inte wagens or 
baskets, and taney the savoury smell is waited in: 
tomy eyerie. Judging from the number of boats. 
constantly arriving, | should) think there was an 
over supply; but the quantities constantly issuing 
in bags, barrows, and bands, convinces me the de- 
mand keeps pace with the provision, ‘Vhere seenis 
to be an increase of commotion this hise~-a 
company of females are seen issuing apparently ii 
as much confusion as a swarm of bees without 
their queen—it is a specimen of the summary ycu- 
geance these veterans of the double prices are in- 
flicting upon a man who had attempted to enter in- 
to competition in their profession—they have seis- 
ed him by all tours, and borne bim toa puny, 
where they are reeking, not justice, but wafer upon 
his defenceless person, white a crowded audience 
of both sexes are testifying, by the most unbound 
ed hilarity, how much they are gratilied by the 
spectacic. “hey have tinished their pleasing 
and sent him about his proper business, whieh, wich 
these amazons means rocking the evadle, aud pros 
paring for them a sumptuous dinner. The erowd 
continues undiminished, and seems to set every 
direction alike; all are, or appear to be busy. ‘ihy 
road to the Banks seems a popular one, and the one 
eration of visiting them, appears to have taken the 
place of marketing. The team and stew beats are 
plying with unccasing activity; and the ding of 
their incessant bells falls upon the air so trequenily 
that it has almost ceased to be heard. Look st 
Chesnut street wharf—what crowds of people arc 
flocking to the diferent steamboats; stranger 
would think the yellow fever was raging wich 
frightful violenee, and driving the citizens irom 
home. Whatare so many hundreds leaving the 
city for? is it business or pleasure? they certainly 
are not travelling so early in the season for reerca- 
tion. Well, 2’importe; 1am too far off to ascer- 
tain their motives, and will leave them in the pos- 
session of their own plans, while the boats sever- 
ally glide up and down the river, transportimg man 
from hishome, but not from AimseZf. The faces 
which have just mingled in the bustle of starting, 
will be two hundred miles apart before the rays of 
another morning shall have shone upon them. But 
look up Market street above the market; there 
seems to be a fleet of inland ships arriving the whole 
time, and they are seen gradually to diverge from 
the beaten track of the High street, and disappear 
behind the solid walls, to deliver their assorted 
cargoes of feathers, paper, iron or whiskey, while 
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another fleet are taking in their loads of merchan. 
dize for every state in the west. The scent from 
a thousand chimneys now reaches me, and gives 
proof that the provision sent home, is put to its 
proper use, and is almost ready for the mouths who 
are supported by all this turmoil and seeming con- 
fusion. No difference in the numbers who are pe- 
rambulating the side walks is yet perceptible; but 
I can see that here and there the men begin to pop 
into the front doors for their dinners, which re- 
minds me Lhave left my crackers and ale in the 
landing below, where | must desvend for a little 
rest and refreshment, leaving the observations of 


the afternoon for another paper. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 16. 


The Yard.—TVhis establishment, which 
boasts the possession within its borders, of the 
largest vessel in the world, deserves a passing no- 
tice, both fvom its location and its value,as furnish- 
ing the nation with the means of defence, on 
which we pride ourselves more than on any feats 
of arms on land. The Pennsylvania, of which 
Lieut. de Roos made honorable mention in his fly- 
ing tour through the middle states, is the greatest 
curiosity in Naval architeeture of which the world 
ean boast, and we are proud that she drew the 
name of the state which we have always considered 
the key-stone of the Federalarch. She has three 
decks, independent of the spar deck, and is picr- 
ced for 160 guns, but will probably carry 200.— 
With hereomplement cf men, which will not be 
less than 13 or 1-400, her giant dimensions, round- 
ing stern, and an able commander, she may liter- 
ally sweep the seas, and woe be to the enemy who 
attempts to cope with her single handed. There 
are but 40 er 50 carpenters at work upon her at 
present, and our readers may form some idea of 
the work yet to be exeeuted to render her fit for 
service, When we inform them th.t it would take 
500 carpenters six mouths to xecomplish all that is 
necessary. She is built aftera model of Mr. Hum- 


phreys, naval architect, who wasat great pains and 
expense in visiting the European Navy yards, be- 
fore he adopted the present plan. Mr. James 


Keen is the architeet who has superintended the 
work generally. 
In the adjoinivg building is the Raritan, a Frige 


advantageously known to our citizens for his sin- 
gular genius for mechanics, was from his celebrity 
involved at one period of his life in injurious sus- 
picions. Many years back, the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania was robbed of a considerable amount of mo- 
ney im notes and specie, and as the vaults had been 
secured with loeks and bolts of the best kind, and 
Mr. L. was the most skilful man in the city, not 
only at making articles of this description, but also 
at picking the manufactures of others, suspicions 
immediately fell upon him. No injurious surmises 
had before been thrown out against his reputation, 
but the officers of the Bank believed that no one but 
Lyon could ever have probed their coffers. He met 
their suspicion with indignation and contempt, 
which made the over cunning losers more confident 
in their belief of his guilt. One report followed 
another, and honest Patrick was actually arrested 
on suspicion, and east into prison, where he remain- 
ed a long time before his trial came on, when he was 
most triumphantly acquitted. He now turned 
round, sued the Bank, and recovered $10,000 dam- 
ages. At another time he was called on by a very 
wealthy merchant to pick his strong box, which, 
from its peculiar construction, no other individual 
in the Union could have accomplished. Having 
performed his preseribed task, he was requested 
to state his charge, which was ten dollars; his em- 
ployer thought this most extravagant, and refused 
to pay it. Upon this Patrick closed the lid instant- 
ly, and pursued his way home. Necessity com- 
pelled the owner to send for him again, but he de- 
clined going for less than twenty dollars. This 
appeared doubly exorbitant, but Patrick finally 
consented to perform the operation for thirty, pro- 
vided it was paid in advance! He was a mau of 
peculiar temperament—a mixture of plain good 
sense and misanthropy, forming a curious compcund. 
Philadelplia is indebted to him for some of the 
first improvements in her fire apparatus, as well 
as for the plain, but substantial iron railing round 
the State House yard. 


Marble. —A recent visit to some of the valusble 
quarries with which the neighboring county of 
Montgomery abounds, has afforded usa mueh bet- 
ter idea of their extent and value, than we previe 
ously entertained. They are situated oa both sides 
of the Schuylkill, and are said to embrace many 
hundred aecres—indéed in some vicinities, the 
whole rock formation appears to consist of mar- 
ble of greater or less value, and in some places 


ite of the first class, nearly completed, also built | the ewners of the land have turned it to aceount.— 
with a round stern. | The rock hasa dip to the horizon of about 45 de- 
In the Yard isthe enormous erdnance, 42 poun- | grees, and istcund near the surface; in some in- 


ders, for the Pennsylvania, whieh lays in’ sullen 
silenc>, ready to have its tury roused at the call of 
the nation. The best bower anchor of the Penn- | 
svIvania weighs 10,171 Ibs!!) The Yard itself, to | 
which has lvtely been added extensive brick build. | 
ings, for the aecommodation of the various artisans | 
emploved, is in excellent order; the marines were | 
undergeing an examination curing our visit, and 
appeared to advantage; their muskets were as neat 
as if just from the mint. In the stream lies the 
Cyane, whieh las passed through the hands of 
three Europesn nations, and tinaily, through the 
ageney of Commodore Stewart, exme into our 
posession. She was originally built in Denmark, 
from which nation she was captured by | 1e French, 
who again lost ber to the English; the well known 
engagement where Commodore Stewart captured 
the Levant in her company, which vessel, howeve 
er eseaped, placed her on the list of Ameriean ves- 
sels. She isto be hauled up and repaired, her up- 
per deck taken off, and converted into a single- 
dveked sloop of war. Further out lays the Sea- 
Gull, celebrated for her expedition against the pi- 
rates, under Commodore Porter. She is now a 
receiving vessel, being past active service. There 
are few places raore worthy of being visited by 
sirangers than our Navy Yard, and those who make 
the proper application, may be assured of a polite 
reception, either from Commodore Bainbridge, or 
his officers. 


{ 


Patrick Lyon, the Hydraulic Engine Maker. 
In our paper of the 18th ult., we recorded the death 
of Mr. Lyon, Hydraulic Bngine Maker, in the 
Cvih vear of his age. ‘Phis individual, who was 


| stanees, where a valuable vein has been struck up- 


on, the workmen have followed it to the depth of 
one hundred feet, and even more, when the labor 
of raising this heavy substanee betomes immense. 
Tt has not been 
ground: but the whole superineumbent earth is first 
scooped off, and enormous pallies, turned by hors 
ses oroxen, erected at the top. The best marble 
oveurs atthe greatest depths, and it isa common 
oecurrence to be compelled to close operations on 
this account, after having followed a vein bevond 
its easy access; thus leaving a plentiful supply for 
future times, When that which is more easily ob- 
tained is exhausted. The process of separating 
slabs from their native beds is a simple, though la- 
borious operation, consisting of drilling, and when 
necessay, blowing. The latter, however, is resor- 
ted to but rarely. When ablock is sately brought 
to the surface, it is measured and marked, and sent 
by turnpike, either to Philadelphia or Norristown; 
at the latter place Mr. Samuel R. Wood has erected 
machinery driven by water power, for sawing the 
rough and shapeless mass into slabs, in which form 
it is transported by Canal to Philadelphia, without 
the addition of the refuse parts. When mahoga- 
ny was first introduced, it was the custom to make 
household furniture of the solid wood, while new, 
almost every article of domestic use is manufactu- 
red of mahogany, by veneering; and we see no rea- 
son why veneering might not with equal advantage 
be applied to the fronts of houses, which, for orna- 
ment,may be, at a very trifling expense of marble, 
sawed into very thin slabs, so that, in a few years, 
we anticipate it will confer no particular title to 
gentility to live ina marble house. Mr. Wood’s 


found advisable to work under | sees 
navigation on the lhinois 


machinery, which, though simple, is remarkably 
effective, cuts fifty slabs with only the attendance of 
boys and one man, while an individual with the 
hand machine would complete one; thus exhibiting 
the superior advantages of machinery. 


Root and Branch.—Some of the Scotch garden- 
ers have amused themselves with exhibiting the 
fact, that if a tree is gradually reversed, turning 
the branches into the earth, and the roots into the 
air, the former will become roots, and the latter 
acquire all the properties and uses of branches.— 
A late Gardiner’s magazine gives the process by 
which the tree may be thus upset; it forms an in- 
teresting experiment for the manof leisure. A 
limb is first bent into the ground till it takes root, 
when an inclination is given to the body by digging, 
and more branches served in a similar manner, and 
gradually the whole is reversed, and the process of 
the former roots bearing flowers and fruit, begins. 


Glory.—On Sunday morning, says the New 
York Evening Journal, about 2 o’clock, a nine pin 
alley, near Broadway, was found open, and several 
persons were engaged in playing. What is still 
worse, a child about 11 years of age was found al- 
most dead drunk! We are happy so say the keep- 
er was arrested and immediately committed to 
Bridewell. 


Magnificent S-heme.—A friend has politely han- 
ded us a pamphlet, accompanied with a map, con- 
taining a geographical sketch of the projected . 2¢- 
lantic and Michigan Rail Road, than which, we 
venture to say, no more extensive scheme of inter- 
nal improvement was ever devised. It proposes 
to connect the eanals and navigable waters of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois and 
Missouri, thus opening a free communication at all 
seasons of the year, between the great valley of the 
Mississippi and the Auantie states. Tue com- 
mencement of the route is near New York on the 
Hudson River, and proceeds to join the Delaware, 
Lehigh, and Lackawaxen canals, now in progress 
inthis State; ascending the vailey of the Delawer, 
it crosses the Susquehanna near the Great Bend. 


Crossing the head waters of the Gennessee, and | 
entering the valley of the Alleghany, it proceeds | 


along that river, intersecting the outlet of the Cha- 
tauque Lake, thus opening a communication with 
Lake Erie, the head waters of French ereek, and 
again communicates with the Allegheny and Penn- 
sylvania canals. From French ereek it proceeds 
to the rich valleys of Ohio, till the rivers which 


reached, and entering Indiana, passes the hewd 
waters of the Wabash, aud St. Joseph’s of Lake 
Michigan. Wlinois is next explored; coursing the 
Konkakee, it continues to the head of steam boat 
From the hend of the 
Hlinois, a course of little more than 60 miles brings 
it to the banks of the Mississippi. ‘The point of 
junction with this immense artery is mmedi:tely 


above the Roek Island Rapids, whence the navi- | 


gation is at all times uninterrupted to the river St. 
Peter’s, and the falls of St. Anthony! 

Vhe distance from the Hudson by.this route is 
computed at 1000 miles, and the estimate enst 
exeeeds but litde the expense incurred by New 
York in constructing her celebrated canals, We 
do not venture upon an opinion as to its practicn- 
bility, nor are we prepared to say whether a 
company with sufficient capital eculd he got up: 
but we must acknowledge the magnificence of the 
scheme, and the immense advantage which would 


The Fancy Ball at Chesnut Street—We say 
at Chesnut street, because the Carnival at Walnut 
Street has been postponed, no doubt on account of 
the ill success of its rival. We looked in on Tues« 
day night upon Nessrs. Pratt & Wemyss’s arrange- 
ment, and found no fault with any part of the en- 
tertainment, save that which was committed to the 
Public to perform; it must be confessed the latter 
personage acted very indifferently, tor he searcely 
made his appearance. This bashfulness may be 
accounted for in some measure by recollecting it 
is his first appearance on the Philadelphia stage. 
From what we saw of him, we apprehend the 
managers will not give hima an engagement. He 
walked the stage awkwardly, and appeared not to 
have studied his part. In the dancing scene, though 
ably supported by several of the regular perfor- 
mers, he evinced a degree of indifference to the 
feelings of the audience truly unpardonable, and 
appeared to think he came to be entertained, while 
the boxes and gallery thought he came to entertain 
them! There was some liquor smuggled in behind. 
the scenes which it is thought had a bad effect upon 
his playing, and take him altogether, we are dispo- 
sed to treat him with as little 'eaieney as we exhi- 
bited to a certain hero’s debut at Walnut street, 
and to note our rufenge at his audacity in expec- 
ting to gratify sucha public as Philadelphia, before 
he has even earned to dance. We really pitied 
Mr. Wemyss, who urged him repeatedly to do his 
best, but the public was so abashed as to abandon 
the stage, and skulked home before the curtain 
dropped. 


; The New York Convier says that one of his fat 
| sebeerthews has discontinued his paper, in conse- 
| quence of the article in that print on corpulency. 
| The ed.tor thinks that the want of the sheet which 
he has thus rejected, will make him lean in three 

months, and that he will then return tohis first love. 


We cannot account for the following” description 
| of Vurmount money, except on the supposition that 
; the article alluded to was a relie of continental 
| times; many holders of that article felt the rod, as 
|W ell as some of their descendants, who thought 
| they would be better pleased to have Bank notes. 
Blessed  Money.—Many years ago, before Ver- 
mont was blessed with a bank, a traveller called 
| ut atavern kept by a pious, good sort of old lady in 
| that state: and the conversation happening to turn 
On Peper money, the hostess could not help won- 
| dering why Farmount could not guine bank bills as 
| well as other states. The traveller touk his leave 
| for that time; but returning a few days afterwards, 
jtold the eld lady, much to her satisfaction, that 


empty into the western extremity of Lake Erie are | Vermont had just established a new bank, and that 


he bad some of the bills in his pocket. She said 
she should be dreadful glad to see some of them, 
and accordingly, he took out two or three bits of 
paper, oa which were written: 
** “Job feels the rod, 
*Yet blesses God.’ 
One Dollar.” 
Here follows the signature of the Gevernor:— 


| The good old lady iifted up her hands and eyes in 


jraptures, Know’d,” said she, ‘if the Governor 
made it, it must be blessed money, for always 
iheered he wasa religious man. And she proved 
the high estimation in whith she held money of 
that rare character, by taking all the man had, and 
giving him silver in exchange.” 


—We are as yet in all probsBilty in the 

Linfaney of the seienee of musie. Paganini, the 

Italian violinist,thus announces a concerti the city 


| > 
of Prague. 


**VThe Chevalier Nicolo Paganini, virtuoso of 


ithe chamber of his Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
| tria, will have the honor to give, on Saturday the 
| 20th of December, by general desire, a concert 


acerue to the owners of lands in the vicinity of; which will be the Iast, and in which he will exe- 


which it would pass. The pamphlet. which we 
presume has been printed with a view to feeling 
the public pulse, states that 


“It would, when completed, be far more bene- 
ficial in its effects on the intervening country, and 
on our national prosperity, than to turn the Missis- 
sippi itself into the same course. Free trom the 
inundations, the currents, the rapids, the ice, and 
the sand bars of that mighty stream, the rich pro- 
duct of its wide-spread valley would be driven to 
the shores of the Atlantic, with far greater speed, 
than if wafted by the wings of the wind; and the 
rapid return of commercial equivalents would 
spread life and prosperity over the face of the finest 
and fairest portion of the habitable world.” 


cute, among other picees, J Oraze (the storm,) a 
| dramutie sonata with a full orchestra, with analogi- 
| eal seenes, and solos and variations on the violin by 

Paganini, onthe 4th cord. First division—the ap- 

proach of the storm. 2d, commencement of the 

tempest. Sd, the prayers of the people. 4th, the 
| fury of the sea. Sth, the hurricane. 6th, the dis- 
order of the element at its height. 7th, the return 
of wanquility. 8th, explosion of the most anima- 
ted joy.” 

If he performs all this on a fiddle, what may we 
not expect in future times from a combination of 
such instruments; Our descendants may probably 
have plays in whieh the violins will be the princi- 
pal speakers. . 


— 
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, said he, ** was only too good for this; and I, who 
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A Composer.—At a supper party the other eve- | cotillions and Introduce the company to each other; | set in motion, the result of which usually is that 
ning, a gentleman notorious for his bad singing, | a beau ash would have been a great acquisition, | the young gentleman Speedily finds his way to the 


being pressed unsuccessfully to favor the compa- | and one which we hope to see 


from his shin, 
ny, one of the individuals Present insisted he | next Ball at Chesnut Street, which is, we under- earth, 
should sing, saying very quaintly, ‘Now my dear | stand, in a State of forwardness, Dancing com- 


menced about 11 o’elock, and was cont 


sir, do favor us; we know you are a composer. 
early hour in the morning, 


im the army 
A contemporary, in noticing the recent accident dvesses and assumed characters, (though there were | hd 


inued to ar 


introduced at the | "Und, with the loss of about half a yard of skin 


or with his nose grabbing in the 


** «Well done, sir; Astley himself could not have 
1 | done better, Mount again, sir, these things will 


The number of faney | bappen in the best regulated riding academies, and 


sir, you will have many ups and 


downs, Come, sir, Jump up, and don’t be down- 


near the water works, makes the following obser- some present who assumed a cousequence to whieh | hearted because you are floored,’ 


valions:— 


ther—none else ean guess them. Ye who have Sait st this species of amusement, 
ehildren only know her fondness—ye who have lost 
them, or fear to lose, can only feel her pangs, — 
More. 


** We have, as ofien as we have passed the ex- 


they are not entitled,) was much smaller than we 

A mother’s sorrows cannot be felt but by a mo- | had anticipated; our citizens are not perfeetly au 
On the whole, 

the pudlic behaved better on this vceasion than 
heretofore; and having nobody to please but him- 
self, half-price spectators being excluded, he play ed done, sir! 


Well, Sergeant, but Lam very seriously hurt.’ 

“ «Nay, nay, I hope not, sir; but you must be 
more cautious for the future.” 

“The pupil mounts again and the order is again 
given to mareh, and off goes the horse a second 
time, the sergeant roaring out at intervals, * Well 
Head a little higher—toes in, sir— 


eavations near ‘ Fair Mount,’ felt apprehensions for his part with as much §alety and good humor as do heels out—bend the small of the back a little more 


the safety of those who were employed in loading the theatrical corps at a rehearsal, 
the carts with sand and gravel, beneath the proeli- 
Vities that threaten them with untimely burial; and 


accidents of this kind have been so frequently re- | Ball, than by quoting some verses of a humorous |W". Will now try a little trot. 


eorded, that hopes anne be a of some | poem in a late London paper. 
icular caution on the part o the laborers. ee 

" On Saturday mateinn. between seven and eight THE! ANC ¥ BALL, 
o’clock, we noticed, among the many men usually | © You used to talk,’ suid Miss Mac Call 
assembled near one of these excavations, a consid- | « OF flowers, and flames, and Cupid; 
erable pumber of women, As this was not cus- | But now you never talk at all, 
tomary, we repaired to the place, and learned that | You're getting vastly stupid, 
a large quantity of earth had Just fallen upon and ) ; 
crushed a young man: he was dug out, but the You never will get thr mich it; 
weight of the soil and a want of air had extin= | ‘There's a Faney Ball at Winchester, 
guished life, and he was laid out Upon a little emi) Do ketus take you to it”? 
nence, cold and senseless, among a crowd, with ” 
whom, a few minutes previous, he was mingling in} Ohta Fancy Bul’s a strange affair, 
the business of Lite, and lightening toil by youthful Made up of silks and he athers, 
gaicty, the repartee and harmless joke. ; | Light heads, light heels, lalse hearts, fa 

“One whose hands and garb bespoke toil, lean- Pins, pair t, and Ost ich feathers: 
ed by the side of the body, and as he spread over | The duilest Duke in all the town, 
its face an outer garment, he dropped a tear upon! ‘Poon ght may shine a droll One; 
the unconscious and clayey hand. ‘The lad,” | And rakes who have not halt a crown, 
00 Look royal with a whole One. 


could not do as well, may say, that when the botile 
passed with the freedom of water, he was not the ' 
one to take too much; you might have provoked What mean they, Nun or Fairy? 
him to anger, but not to a lie.” A general sigh | T guess they told uo beads tomday, 
responded to this testimony of the lad’s sobriety | “And sang no Ave Mary; 
and truth, From Mass and Matins, Priest and Pix, 

“fA femj, s*then kneeled beside the corpse, and Barred door, and window grated, 
removed Me cover from his face—she gazed in- | I wish all pretty Catholics 
tensely upon the marred features, and at length; Were thus emancipated, 
with a sigh, drew down the covering and rose. | 
**Ah, poor fellow,” sighed she, “how will his And what a Babel is the talk! 
mother bear the loss?” “This was a chord that was!” « The Girafle—+ plays the fiddie-— 
sure to vibrate in a woman’s heart—high or low— 
rich or poor. The father leads forth the ehild in 
health—shares, perhaps, in its pastime, or cor- 
rects its taults—but does sickness come, the boy is 
laid upon its mother’s knees even until he dies— 
long watching wearies not her affections, and the 
failure of one means of relief but instiga'es to tie 
use of another. Surely then, when lite 50s out— | ¢ Love’s shafis are weak’—<« my chesnut 
when the eves of sffeetion no more open, ard when * Heart broken?—<« broke the traces’— 
the last repetition of “ mother? ‘ies away upon the | « yy hat say you now of Poiities 7? 
lips—then may grief be excused, and even its ela- | *Change sides and to your places.’ 
mors plead for sympathy—but we felt w hat was due 2 
to the afflicted parent, as turning away from the © Grave things may all be punn’d on!” 
outstretched body we discovered female ata | *The Whigs, thank God, ae’—* cut of 
tance “pproaching the place, with cries and gestures ‘Her age tour by London!’ 
that belong ouly to a mother, = 

**We passed the woman at a distance from the Phus ran the giddy hours away, 
seene of her son’s death, towards which she was! ‘Till morning’s light is beaming, 
hastening. She had left her house on the first in- | And we must $0 to dream by day 
timation of her bereavement, and regardless of the - All we to-night are dreaming; 
notice which che might attract, pursued her way To smile and sigh, to love and change; 
distracted w:th grief, and conscious only of her de- Oh! in our heart’s recesses, 
Privation. As she hastened slong, her hair steeam- | We dress In fancies quite as strange 
ed ont upon the wind, and her voice was raised As these our faney dresses, 


‘Sweet girl’ 4 ch ring 
‘I’m nearly drank with’—<« Epsom salts 
‘Yes, Separate beds’—* such cronies!’ 
*Good Heaven! who taught that man to 
‘A pair of Shetland ponies, ’ 


cannot better illustrate the peculiarities of a Faney 


You'd better burn your Blackstone, Sir, 


Ise hair, 


What mean those laughing Nuns, I pray, 


Macadam’s roads’—* I hate this chalk’— 


— 


waltz 


kickso— 


five barred §ite’-—Sa precious pear? — 


curl 


with a piercing shrillness—now calling on heaven 
LITERARY. 


for aid in her suffering, and now invoking the name 


ofher son. It was in vain that some one who knew 

her sought to repress her clamor—it was a m«ther | —————— = 
Weeping for her child, and ‘refusing to be eom- Jemoirs of Lieutenant John Shipp. Tor 
forted.” «On, my boy, my boy,” cried the ago- bublished by J. &2 J. Harper, New Yor 
nized and distracted woman, “you'll not again cull 
me mother—I shall not hear you again—no not your 
last blessing.” ‘The wind then blew stronger, and 
raised into sight the white sheet that had just been 
spread over her son—she saw itat a distance, and 
rushed forward with the screams of a maniae, 
Grief hath its dignity, but it is when time hath mi- 
tigated its force—the refinement of education and 
polished society may teach us to smc her expres 
sions of mental sufferings; but in all est es, the mo- 
ther’s fondness for a living son, and a inother’s an- 
guish for him dead, are her’s alone; and those who 
would blame even these clamorous expressions, 
have known but little of the human heart, and are 
untaughtin the school of sympathy, 


ing book than Licutenant Shipp’s. It is 
ecdote, incident and fun, and deserves 


included. We must let the volumes 
themselves, by presenting an extract tak 
dom. It isa sketch of a military riding 


his regiment, he finds himself exalted on 


he dares not cast the eye downward, 
glimpse of the immense Space between 
the earth. His chin is so elevated by 

The Faney Ball at Walnut Street was fashiona- 


bly attended on Monday evening, and gave unmin- 
gled satisfaction to the numerous persons who were 
present. The arrangements were liberal as to 
lights, ornament, and entertainment; the only defect 


is given, 
seemed to be the want of managers, to arrange the: 


obeys immediately, and the machine is 


stock, that he ean just see the head and ears of the 
animal on which he sits; his heels are screwed out 
by the iron fist of the rough rider, and the small of 
his back is well bent in. Having been knocked and 
hammered into this posture, the word “* Mareh” 
This command the well drilled animal | to repeat our Opinion of his deserts, or our regret 


It is seldom we have to notice a more entertain- 


full of an- 
to be pur- 


chased by all the lovers of this description of read- 
ing, and in this elass we suppose every body is 


speak for 
en at ran- 
school. 


“The first morning after q young officer joins 


steed, some sixteen hands high, from whose back 


to take a 
him and 
a leather 


Perhaps we | that will do, sit—vou look as majestic as the 


Black Prinee in the Tower, or King Charles’ sta- 
tue at Charing Cross, Bravo, sir—rode capitally ! 
i Recollect, sir, to 
keep your neg well in hands; trot? 
| $96 Wel done, indeed, sir—knees a little lower 
down, if vou please—that’s higher, sir—no, no, sir, 
that’s higher, | Siay—vou look for all the world like 
on his shopboard! What are your elbows 
| doing up there, sir? Elbows close to your body— 
pay no attention to what Say, sir—faster, 

faster? 
| ** *Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! sergeant, halt, I 
shall be off! ] shall be off !? 

** Bravo, sir, that’s better—fuster, 

* Never mind such trifles, sir; riding is an ex- 
cellent remedy for all kinds ot sickness, Now, re- 
coliect, in changing from one to two, you round 

the horse?s croup well, by applying your right leg 
| to his flank, and take care he does uot kick you off. 
| Change from one to two, 

sirs hale! that won't. do: what are you 
 That’s the w rong way; told you trom one 
| to two, turn your horse about from ove to two.? 
| **T ean only just see the top of the riding 

school—I can see no figures at all, sergeant, ? 

"Well, sir, we'll dispense with this for the 

| Present; but soldiers should learn to turn their 

eyes every where, Suppose we have another 
mareh, very 

well indeed! Now, sir, vou must recollect, when 
| Lsay the word ha 't, that you pull vour horse smart- 
ily up, by throwing vour body well back, and pre- 
| serving the calves (:f any) of your legs to his side. 

If you don’t keep your body upright, the horse’s 
{head Will soon put it in its proper place. Faster— 
little ‘here, sir, told you what 
would be the consequence of your not keeping your 
| head properly up? 
| ““Stop, stop: my nose blees, my nose bleeds!” 

“* Rough-rider, get bucket of” water for the 

gemmuan. You had better dismount, sir,’ 

| “*Dismount. Sergeant?) How am I to get off 
this great beast? 

{ tee Why, jump, sir, to be sure—jump off. Come, 
| sir, We cannot wait all day; you delay the whole 
| dill. Come, come, sir, dismount.? 

**Put vour hand on your horse’s rump, and 
‘lay fast hold of his mane,* cries a young officer who 
' had just surmounted the same difficulties, ‘and you 
Willsoon be off? te tyro in viding follows this 
| friendly advice, and finds himself neatly floored by 

/& tremendous plunge of the horse—thus finishing 
his first day"s drill? » 

| We give another short ancedote for the point it 
contains, 


An Twish soldier once waited on his commands 
ing officer, with wirat he termed a very serious 
plain ‘Another man?’ he said, ‘had upbraided 
| him that he was not marriet to his own wife, whom 
he accused of being no better thaw she should be, 
and ealled her many bad names a, which he 
should be ashamed to mention to his [fonor,’ Co- 
lonel~* Well, my good fellow, have you any proof 
that you are legally married»? Soldier— Faith, 
your Honor, I have the best proof’ in the world,’ 
Here he took off his hat, or rather cap, and exhi- 
bited a eut skull, saying, Does your Honor think 
I'd be after taken that same abuse from any buta 
wife? » 


Remains of Henry Neele. New York, & J. 
Harper, 

The above publishers have just issued from their 
Prolific press in a neat octavo form, a collection of 
the gifted but unfortunate N ecle, which have here- 
tofore been unpublished’ or Scattered in magazines 
and ephemeral publications, The lectures on En- 
glish poetry, which are ofa popular character, and 
divested of the nonsensicil metaphysies of those 
who babble about Wordsworth, and Coleridge, (not 
understanding either of them) are first in the col- 
lection, Having frequently before spoken of the 
Productions of this child of genius, it is unnecessary 


parture from life. This collection will be eagerly 
sought for, by those who have read the author’s 
productions, as they were from time to time re. 
published on this side of the Atlantic. 


The American Monthly Magazine, published in 


Boston, by Mr. N. P. Willis, has just reached us, 
Its contents are pleasing, and exhibit a degree of 
taste and judgment, blended with genius, imaging. 


tion and industry. 


= 
— = 


THEATRICAL. 


would be q Soldier,” M. M. Noah’s dra- 
ma, was played on Monday evening, at Arch street, 
The Indian Chiefs were present, but appeared to 
derive but little amusement from the playing, Mr, 
Hunt took his benefit at the other house, in the 
Barber of Seville, and Sang “March to the Bat. 
tle Field” with his accustomed elegance. It was 
repeatedly encored. His person is rather too 
large for the stage, but is commanding and hand. 
some. Miss Philips sings remarkably well, but 
as an actress, she wants animation and spirit. Her 
“Di tante palpiti,” though inferior to Mrs. Aus- 


tin’s, is only second to it.. Mr. Hunt and Miss 
Philips have come among us without the aid of fore 
eign puffing, and have won for themselves a degree 


their talents, worthy of. We hope they will fayor 
this city with another exhibition of their Vocal 
powers, Miss Fisher played the “little corporal,” 
in the Invineibles, with great spirit. On Tuesday 
evening the spirited managers of the Chesnut 
street house gave us the Italian Opera of Trionfo 
Della Musica, and a more fashionable and delight- 
ed audience we never say: within the walls of 9 
Theatre. Madame Feron, Madame Brichta, Nr, 
Horn, Signors Rosich and Angrisani, pertormed 
the prineipal characters, The whole was a deci- 
ded hit, aud the same piece announeed for ‘Thurs- 
day, when there Was a more splendid house, if pos 
sible, than on the first representation, As we have 
taken debutants under our especial notice, we must 
saya few words of the Ney Lady Teazle, at Arek 
Street, on Wednesday. She Was announced as ‘a 
young Lady, her first “ppetrance on any stage,” 
and as a female’s first *ppearance is a novelty here, 


we visited the Theatre to Judge of her suecess,— 
Time permitted us, however, to see only the two 
last acts, and, in candour, we must say it was the 
best first appearance we ever witnessed: had not 
the manager announeed it as such, we should have 
great difficulty in believing it, as the young lady 
appeared so much at ease in her vocation. Mr, 
Wood was rather free in the seene where Lady 
Teazle visits him in his chambers; a little less 
amorousness would have been commendable. The 
screen scene was well excented, but Lady ‘Teazle’s 
feathers indicated a fact by no means agreeable, 
viz: that she went away from behind the screen 
when the audience had a right to expect she wasa 
prisoner, Mr. Roberts is a medioere Sir Peter, 
Mr. Blake was much appleuded as Charles, and 
the whole play went off very well, We suppose 
the lady will now follow the stage. 


TO CORR ESPONDENTS, 

Tle Editor of the Maine Patriot will accept our 
grateful thanks, with an assurance that we fully 
agree with his interpretation of mutual duties of 
the paternity, 

Our friend at Sandusky City need not be fearful 
of ever wearing out his weleome. 

We regret ti: disappoint those who have Written 
for missing numbers of the Ariel of the last yole 
ume, but must state that it is out of our power to 
supply them. ‘The demand which we had for the 
volume towards its close, nearfy exhausted our exe 
tra stock, and at present we have none left. A few 
complete copies have been neatly bound, and may 
be had at this office at the subseription price, 

**Santa Cruz” is illegible, and «« The Love Sick 
Damsel” inadmissible. 

Any attempt on our part to remove the nuisance 
complained of by T'yr0” would be fruitless. He 
had better apply to his Grandmama. 

“‘Cieero” is beyond every thing tedious; he 


should change his Signature to Long-yarn. 


of favor which they have proved themselves, by 
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MISCELLANY. 


BEING IN THE STOCKS. aoe 

Lord Camden once presided at a trial, in 
which a charge was brought against a magis- 
trate for false imprisonment, and for setting 
the plaintiff in the stocks. rhe counsel for 
the magistrate, in his reply, said the charges 
were trifling, particularly that of setting in the 
stocks, which every body knew was no pun- 
ishment at all, The Chief Justice rose, and, 
leaning over the bench, said in a half-whisper 
—* Brother, were you ever in the stocks 
“In the stocks, my lord! no,never!” “ ‘Then 
1 have,” said his lordship, **and I assure you, 
brother, it is no such trifle as you represent.” 
His lordship’s knowledge of the stocks arose 
from the following circumstance :—When he 
was on a visit to Lord Dacre, his brother-in- 
law, at Aveley, in Essex, he walked out one 
day with a gentleman remarkable for his ab- 
sence of mind. When they had reached a 
hill, at some distance from the house, his 
lordship sat down on the parish stocks, which 
stood by the road-side, and, after some time, 
asked his companion to open them, as he 
wished to know what the punishment was, 
This being done, the absent gentleman took a 
book from his pocket, and sauntered about, 
until he forgot both the judge an:l his situa- 
tion, and returned to Lord Dacre’s house. 
When the judge was tired of the experiment 
he had so rashly made, he found himself una- 
ble to open the stocks, and asked a country- 
man who passed by to assist him. ‘No, no, 
old gentleman,” replied Hodge, “ you was not 
set there for nothing.” Lord Camden pro- 
tested his innocence, but in vain; the country- 
man walked on, and left his lordship to medi- 
tate for some time longer on his foolish situa- 
tion, until some of Lord Dacre’s servants chan- 
ging to pass that way, released him. 


A SANGUINE AUTHOR, 

A vicar, in a very remote province of Eng- 

land, had, on some popular occasion, preached 
a sermon so exceedingly acceptable to his pa- 
rishioners, that they entreated him to print it ; 
which, after due and solemn deliberation, he 
promised to do. ‘This was the most remarka- 
ble incident of his life, and filled his mind 
with a thousand fancies. The conclusion, 
however, of all his consultations with him- 
self was, that he should obtain both fame and 
money—and that a journey to the metropolis, 
io direct and superintend the great concern, 
was indispensable, After taking a formal 
leave of his friends and neighbours, he pro- 
ceeded on his journey, Onhisarrival in town, 
by great good fortune, he was recommended 
to the worthy and excellent Mr. Bowyer—to 
whom he tiumphantly related the object of 
his journey. The printer agreed to his pro- 
posals, and required to know how many co- 
pies he would choose to have struck off. 
“Why, sir,” returned the clergyman, “1 have 
calculated that there are in the kingdom so 
many thousand parishes, and that each parish 
will at least take one, and others more—so 
that, I think, we may venture to print about 
thirty-five or thirty-six thousand copies.” ‘Ihe 
printer bowed—the matter was settled—and 
the reverend author departed in high spirits 
tohis home. With much difficulty and great 
self-devial, a period of about two months was 
suffered to pass, when his golJen visions so 
tormented his imagination, that he could en- 
dure it no longer, and accordingly wrote to 
Mr. Bowyer, desiring him to send the debtor 
and creditor account, most liberally permitting 
the remittances to be forwarded at Mr. B.’s 
convenience. Judge of the astonshment, tri- 
bulation, and anguish, excited by the receipt 
of the following account :— 


The Rey. —; Cr. 
By the sale of seventeen copies of 
Dr. 
To printing, &c. 35,000 copies of said 


To balance due to Mr. Bowyer . £7840 0 


They who know the character of thismost 
amiable and excellent printer, will not be at 
all surprised to hear, that, in a day or two, a 


letter to the following purport was forwarded 
to the clergyman : 
“Rey. Sin— 

“I beg pardon for innocently amusing my 
self at your expense, but you need not give 
yourself uneasiness. I knew better than you 
could do the extent of the sale of single ser- 
mons, and accordingly printed but fifty co- 
pies —to the expense ef which you are heartily 
welcome, in return for the liberty 1 have 
taken with you.” 


On an application made to Louis XVI. by 
Tippoo Saib, not long before he sufftred, to 
assist him in taking possession of some pro- 
vinces in India from the English, and annex- 
ing them to the crown of France, Louis nobly 
refused his assent, and said—* In the American 
war, my ministers took advantage of my youth 
and inexperience. Every calamity that we 
have suffered in France took its rise from 
that event.” 

During his infamous mock trial, this prince 
was asked what he had done with a certain 
sum of money—a few thousand pounds. His 
voice failed him, and the tears came into his 
eyes at this question: at last he replied— 
Vaimais a faire des heureux !”’ (1 had a 
pleasure in making other people happy !) 
He had given the money away in charity. 

On the night preceding his execution he said 
to M. Edgeworth—“1 do not know what J 
have done to my cousin the Duke of Orleans, 
to induce him to behave to me in the way 
he has done; but he is to be pitied; he is 
still more wretched than I am; I would not 
change situations with him.” 

A few hours before lie died, he said to the 


same gentleman—* How happy am I to have | 


retained my faith in religion. In what a ter- 
rible state of mind should 1 have been at this 
moment, had not the grace of God preserved 
this blessing to me. Yes, I shall now be able 
to show my enemies that I do not fear them !” 


Hair Powder was first introduced by ballad 
singers at the fair of St. Germaine, in the year 
1641. Inthe beginning of the reign of George 
I. only two ladies wore powder in their hair, 
and they were pointed at for their singularity. 
At the coronation of George II. there were 
only two hair-dressers in London. Inthe year 
1795, it was calculated that there were, in the 
kingdom of Great Britain, fifty thousand hair- 
dressers! supposing each of them to use one 
pound of flour in a day—this, upon an average, 
would amount to 18,250,000 pounds in one 
vear, which would make 5,514,280 quartern 
loaves, which, at only nine-pence eacn, a- 
mounts to 1,146,420 British money! ‘this 
statement does not take in the quantity of flour 
used by the soldiers, or that which is consumed 
by those who dress their own hair. 


BEITTAVIOUR IN COMPANY. 

Be cheerful, but not gigglers. 

Be serious, but not dull. 

Be communicative, but not forward. 

Be kind, but not servile. 

In every company, support your own and 
your father’s principles by cautious consis- 
tency. 

Reware of silly, thoughtless speeches—al- 
though you may forget them, others will not. 


Le Pere Arrius said: When Le Pere Bour- 
daloue preached at Rouen, the tradesmen for- 
sook their shops, lawyers their clients, physi- 
cians their sick; but, when I preached the 
following year, | set all to rights—* every man 
minded his own business !’ 


FILIAL DUTY. 

There is no virtue that adds so noble a 
charm to the finest traits of beauty, as that 
which exerts itself in watching over the tran- 
quility of an aged parent. There are no tears 
that give so noble a lustre to the cheek of in- 
nocence as the tears of filial sorrow. 


A distinguished gentleman, connected with 
the University at Cambridge, who resides in 
Boston, recently gave an entertaisment toa 
select party of friends. At alate hour, the 
charms of conversation had not permitted the 
guests to separate, although the domestics had 
retired to rest-—the waiters only remaining to 


attend upon the company. All at once a 
noise was heard in the cellar, and the coffee- 
mill was put in rapid motion. ‘The company 
stared—and the head-waiter was despatched 
to still it. He returned with a dubious ex- 
pression of countenance, stating that all was 
quiet below, that no one was there, and that 
the doors were all fast. Shortly after, the mill 
was agitated more rapidly than before, and the 
waiter made another ineifectual search for the 
operator. A third time the portentous grind- 
ing was heard—and the waiter, picturing to 
himself * gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras 
dire,” and withal, having a confused image of 
an incendiary conjured up in his creative fan- 
cy, with chattering teeth and glaring eyes, 
declined any further investigation of the bu- 
siness. The master of the house then thought 
it time to look into the matter, and proceeded 
to the cellar, where he had scaycely set his 
foot, when the key of the arch was thrown in 
his face with some force. Not abashed by this 
gentle salutation, he stepped forward with his 
lamp to confront the nocturnal disturber, 
when, lo! a Monkey was discovered, perched 
upon something out of the reach of those 
whom he had been teazing with his pranks. 
Jocko had escaped from a caravan of animals, 
where his genius had been taught to display it- 
self, in grinding music from a hand-organ, and, 
with a discrimination worthy of all praise, he 
had judged the coffee-mill a mere variation of 
une of those harmonious sounds. 


There are three requisites to form conjugal 
happiness—Prudence, Good Nature, and Love. 
| Prudence and Good Nature are very different 
' things, and not under command; but, when- 
ever they appear, Love is as sure to fullow as 


the chaise the horses. When this trio meet, 
happiness will grow with time, and like the 
oak, flourish in old age. No decays cf beau- 
ity, or of health, no mutilations of body, or 
| wrinkles in the face, can diminish it. But if 
we look into the world, we shall find the 
matches of this amiable description almost 
us thinly scattered as the righteous men in 
odom. 


It is well known that the late admiral, Sir 
Samuel Cornish, rose entirely by his merit, 
from a very low situation in life, to a very high 
command in the navy; and as his abilities as 
an admiral were undoubted, so his acquisitions 
as a scholar were but very slender. At the 
surrender of Manilla, in 1763, his colleague, 
Colonel Draper, who was afterwards Sir Wil- 
Jiam Draper, who was one of the most accom. 
plished scholars of his age, and prided himself 
highly on his literary attainments, carried on 
all the negociations relative to the ransom of 


ish archbishop. On the shameful evasion of 
the payment of this ransom, Admiral Cornish 
declared he would never accept a command a- 
gain in conjunction with a man who understood 
Latin. 


THE 
| Has it ever been your lot, 
| To be troubled with a score 

Of rather fair and pretty girts, 
Of sweet sixteen or more— 
Blue eyes, and auburn hair, 
And blue ribband round the waist, 
And all their dress and features in 
Appallingly good taste ? 
Better a seat in Charon’s boat, 
Full sail across the Styx, 
Than a room full of these fairies, 
And the glass at ninety-six. 


They talk—what do they talk about? 
They are self-appointed juries, 
To judge all authors and all works— 
The literary furies! 

Heaven bless you! why, Sir Walter 
They handle like a boy ; 

And a scientific quarto 
They think a very toy. 

Not a word about Long Branch, 
Or buying silks and satins— 

But they quote Italian authors, 
And they criticise the Latins! 


Those eyes were made to sparkle 
At wit, and love, and sung ; 


the city, in the Latin language, with the Span-. 


And that face to dimple sweetly, 
And not look sagely long ; 
Those lips—those cherry lips— 
Were only made to kiss ; 
And that mind was made for love, 
And for waking dreams of bliss ;— 
Then, quit the Grecian accents, 
For your own are sweeter far— 
And leave the sage’s talk and thought 
For grey-beard grand-papa! 
SONG OF AN AN SAILOR 
Where through the blue sky the sun holds his 
career, 
And seeks a new world far beyond the blue 
sea, 
To shine with fresh vigor and glory—oh ! there 
Is my = belov’d country, the land of the 
ree, 


My soul _ with him—and hails the blest 
shore 
Where all to the birth-right of freedom are 
born— 
Where the groans of the wretched assail me 
no more— 
Where peace holds her olive, and plenty 
her horn, 


Oh, blessings upon thee! The years as they 
roll— 
May they add to the pride of thy strength 
and thy fame! 
Oh! to speak or to think of thee freshens my 
soul— 
And my pulse, it beats high at the sound of 
thy name. 


Allhail to Columbia! Wherever I roam— 
To all the vast regions which border the sea : 
My wishes, my prayers, my heart are at home— 
In my own belov’d country, the land of the 
free! 


Mr. Curran was once asked, what an 
Irish gentleman, just arrived in England, 
could mean, by perpetually putting out 
his tongue. ‘I suppose,’ replied the wit, 
‘he’s trying to catch the English accent.’ 


| 


DrawinG INFERENCES.—Two cleri- 
| cal gentlemen having called on a reverend 
j brother in Scotland at rather an early 
; hour in the morning, found the minister 
| in bed, so were ushered into the garden to 
look about them till his reverence could 

get himself ina condition to receive them. 
| Finding John, the Minister’s man, - busy 
| at work, one of them entered into canver- 
‘sation with this ‘lesser prop cf the 
|church,’ and amongst other things inqui- 
_red, ‘ Well John, how long hae ye been 
‘wi’ the minister?’ ‘Indeed,’ quo’ John, 
hae been twa score years, sir.’ ‘Aye, 
twa store years! then yve’'ll be able to 
preach yoursel by this time, John?’ ‘Na, 
na, sir,’ replied honest John, ‘1 canna 
preach, but I dinna think but I could 
draw a few inferences.’ ‘Weel, John,’ 


# continued his interrogator, ‘what infer- 


ence would ve draw frae that portion o’ 
Scripture which says, ‘the ass snuffeth up 
the east wind?’’ ‘If I were to draw any,’ 
replied the minister’s man, shaking his 
head slowly and significantly, ‘it would 
be, that he would snuff lang at it ere he 
would get fat on it!’ 


A FAVORABLE VIEW OF HuMAN Na- 
TURE.—Captain Cochrane, the celebra- 
ted pedestrian traveller, in the Journal of 
his remarkable tour to Kamskatka, savs: 

“T feel convinced that compassion is the 
leading characteristic of those who are 
termed barbarians, and that man inastate 
of nature will freely give to the distressed 
the bread which he would not sell for mo- 
ney; I am confident that man is really hu- 
mane, and that he gives more from the 
dictates of a good Heart than from osten- 
tation.” 

Ledyard, we think, makes a similar ob- 
servation. 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 
THE EAST INDIA BOY. 

Not many years since, the Captain of 

a British East India ship, about to sail 
from Bengal to New York, was entrusted 
by a wealthy native with his only son, to 
be transported to the shores of America, 
for the purpose of receiving his education, 
The father having implicit confidence in 
the captain, who was liberal in promises, 
accompanied his son on board, gave the 
captain a bag of gold, and bid adieu with 
an aching heart and tearful eye, to his 
hopeful son, having consulted as he 
thought, the true interests of his heir. 
The voyage was tedious; but at last the 
boy was landed in New York, placed ata 
boarding house of no good reputation, and 
a compensation paid to the landlady for 
a few weeks maintenance, with a strict 
charge tokeep him at home,and apromise 
to call regularly and meet his expences. 
In the mean time the faithless captain dis- 
charged his cargo, and sailed from the 
port, taking with him the gold so neces- 
sary to the hepless and forsaken stranger. 
This boarding house very soon became no 
place for him; his hard hearted landlady 
turned him into the street, having first 
stripped him of the valuable clothes upen 
his person, and supplied their place with 
mean and coarse apparel. In this forlorn 
condition, in a land of strangers, unknown 
to a single resident, and unacquainted with 
our language, he wandered about the 
streets, subsisting upon charity and the 
ofials of the market. Without a place to 
lay his head at night, he very soon con- 
tracted disease, and was sent by a humane 
citizen to the Alms House, where, on his 
recovery, he was again sent forth into the 
pathless, and to him dreary world. He 
possessed no knowledge of our habits or 
institutions, and without knowing where 
to go, or what to do, he stepped on board 
a ferry boat, and was landed without ob- 
servation in New Jersey. Following the 
main road, he begged, by his silent, but 
imploring manner, sufficient food to satisfy 
fy the cravings of his hunger, arrived in 
Philadelphia, where he found himself in 
no better condition than at New York. 
He slept, as before, in the market house, 
or inan old hogshead, his tawny complex- 
jon attracting but little attention among 
numbers of nearly the same color. Pur- 
suing his weary way without shoes or 
stockings, and his clothes barely serving 
to shield his delicate form from the weath- 
er, he at last arrived at Wilmington, Del- 
aware, Inthe course of his first day’s 
circuit in search of something to satisfy 
the demands of nature, he was attracted 
by the savoury smell of a gentleman’s 
kitchen, and made his wants known by 
the repetition of the only word of the 
English language he had acquired, dread, 
bread, The attention of the cook was ar- 
rested, his appetite satisfied, and the sto- 
ry of a light colored youth unable to speak 
Engiish, having reached the parlour, he 
was ushered intothe presence of the fam- 
ily. The gentleman of the house conceiv- 
ed there must be something wrong in his 
history, and determined at once to receive 
him as an inmate, and unravel the myste- 
ry. Good quarters were assigned him, 
and the duties of a waiter, at which he 
was expert, and intelligent, given to him 
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He called himself Bassy; which had pro- 
bably been a term of endearment at his 
far distant home, and Bassy was very soon 
a great favorite with all who knew him. 
One of the young ladies taught him to 
read, and by degrees the above story was 
drawn from him. It had not escaped the 
attention of his benevolent friends, that 
Bassy was extremely delicate in his per- 
son. His fingers and hands were small, 
and his whole appearance indicated the 
tenderness with which he had been rear- 
ed. As may be naturally supposed, con- 
siderable interest was excited tor his fate, 
and many plans sueggsted to give informa- 
tion to his father of his situation, but he 
had left home too early even to remem- 
ber his parent’s name, or his exact resi- 
dence, and his case seemed for a length 
of time, extremely hopeless, It was at 
last determined, however, to entrust him 
toa very respectable captain from this 
port, on the eve of sailing for Bengal, and 
Bassy took leave of his kind hearted 
iriends, not without mutual regret. The 
captain died on his homeward passage, 
but we had the satisfaction of hearing 
from the first officer of the ship, that af- 
ter many anxious inquiries, he had been 
restored to his disconsolate father, 


LIFE IN NEW YORK, 
From the Enquirer. 

DeAR Mr. Epiror:—In all our domes- 
tic tribulations and vexations, we look to 
you for comfort and consolation, for it 
does seem to me, the moment we get rid 
of one trouble, another presents itself,— 
On the first of February, my old woman 
and tie three girls, trampoosed over the 
city, ankle deep in snow, to look through 
houses to let; then came those abominable 
masquerades, which cost mea cool hun- 
dred, in tabby dresses for my wife, and 
shepherdesses crooks and ribbons for the 
girls, Now they are all inneculated with 
another disorder, and a costly epidemic, I 
tear it will turn to be, namely—attending 
furniture sales. ‘Tne first question in the 
morning is, ‘where’s the Enquirer?’ and 
my wite, whois always on the look out, 
cries out, ‘Angelina, my Cear, get your 
pencil, and go over the auctions—bless 
me,two in Greenwich street—one to-mor- 
row near B wling-Green—take down the 
numbers my love—all fashicnable sales— 
broken families—young couples ruined— 
going to England—dear me. Girls, then 
dress yourselves quickly, and be ready 
before the crowd gets in.” Having ap- 
pointed a rendezvous at one of these 
knock-downs, which occurred but a few 
months after the upholsterer had done 
knocking up, I determined to reconnoitre 
the movements of my old woman, unseen. 
Attwelve I was on the spot—and such a 
sight of women—such pushing, shoving 
and squeezing, through the drawing- 
rooms—such handling of glass and silver 
ware—such examination of carpets, gi- 
randoles, mirrors, curtains and kitchen 
furniture, could only be excelled by the 
great fair at Leipsic. ‘Thgse lustres are 
veautiful,’ said the widow Cheerly, ‘and 
if they go cheap, I’ll have’em.’ ‘Ma, 
don’t let her have ’em,’ whispered my 
youngest girl Patsey—the impudent up- 
start—her grandfather was only a baker.’ 
‘She sha’nt, my love,’ said my wife, ‘if I 
can help it.” So up it went, 30—35—40 
—45—the widow Cheerly nodded, my 
wife winked 50—‘nothing can be cheap- 
er or more elegant,’ said the auctioneer— 
‘come, Mrs. Nettlebury, let me say 50 for 
you—five more is bid’—he whispered to 
the widow—‘say another five,dont be out- 
bid and outrivalled. Another 5—70—75 


—80—it was like ‘go it Tom, go it Jerry,’ 
until at last I had the agony of seeing the 
article knocked down to my wiie, at 90 
dollars, which could be purchased, et the 
store, at 75. I bustled through the crowd 
with a headache: and when dinner was 
nearly ready, in sailed my wife and daugh- 
ters, with—* my dear, such a bargain’— 
‘pa, such an elegant article’-—‘only look 
at the list of our purchases—we have been 
at three sales this day—dear me how hun- 
gry I am—those auctioneers ought to pro- 
vide wine and cake for the ladies.’ Thus, 
Mr. Editor, am I tormeuted, during the 
moving season, by my imprudent family 
—not only purchasing what we do not 
want, but actually paying a third more 
than the value. ‘The rooms, on these oc- 
casions, are also crowded with gossips 
and lookers-on—those who do not pur- 
chase. Cannot you relieve us from these 
annual evils? PETER TEAZLE, 


ANECDOTE OF BUCKINGHAM AND A 
Turk.—In his lecture on Wednesday 
night on Arabia, Mr. Buckingham rela- 
ted the following anecdote, to illustrate 
the advantage of free commercial inter- 
course amongst all the nations of the world, 
in the removal of ignorance, error, and 
prejudice. He left Suez, at the head of 
the Red Sea, with a large caravan for Jed- 
\daand Mecca. Amongst the Mohamme- 
dan pilgrims in the company, whose des- 
tination was Mecca, was one from Fez, at 
the western extremity of Africa, This 
person was conversible and intelligent, 
and seemed to Mr, Buckingham likely to 
listen with candour to any objection which 
might be made against his religion. Mr. 
B. accordingly said to him, ‘* would you 
not think it a sufficient proof that a religion 
was not true, if it could be proved that it 
was not suited to the conditions of all the 
nations on the face of the earth? And has 
it never occurred to you that there are 
nations to whom itis physically impossi- 
ble to obey the precepts of your religion?” 
The Moor replied, that he should cer 
tainly think it a strong argument against 
areligion if that could be proved, as he 
thought that God would never have com- 
manded that which his creatures could 
not perform. Mr. B. rejoined, ‘* Well 
then, there are countries where the in- 
habitants are six months without seeing 
the sun, and where, for the other six 
months of the year he never sets, so that 
in those countries there is but one day and 
one night in the year. Though you are 
ignorant of these countries, I can demon- 
strate the fact to you in such a manner 
that you will not be able todoubtit. Now 
itis a positive injunction of Mohammed, 
that in the fast of the Ramadan every man 
shall fast from sunrise to sunset, not only 
from meat, but even from drink of any 
kind. But in the countries I have men- 
tioned, this would be impossible, for if a 
man should attempt to fast from sunrise 
to sunset, that is six months, he would 
certainly die.’”” The Moor said it was im- 
possible there could be any such country: 
**but,”? added Mr. Buckingham, ‘such 
was the effect produced on his mind, that 
I had the unspeakable delight to see him 
stop short in his pilgrimage at Jedda, 
transact his business in that town, and re- 
turn to Fez without ever going to Mecca, 
though it was the original object of his 
long pilgrimage to visit the ‘holy city.’” 
Liverpool Times. 


Dean Swift’s Love Song is not very in- 
telligent to some persons, though it might 
be so by reading it in the same manner as 
Drinura but,i. e. Dear Ellen you 
area beauty. 


Literature run mad.—A bill, drawn by one of 
the Representatives elect of Portsmouth, N. .H., 
contains an item which reads as follows:—** To 6 
bushels Poteighto’s at 40 cts. $2 40.” 


THE OLIO. 
Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world, 


ANCIENT CIRCUS,—M. Mongez lately 
read to the French Academy a lecture, 
entitled ‘Inquiries with respect to ani- 
mals exhibited or killed in the circusses of 
ancient nations.’? ‘The learned author en- 
tered into some curious details with res- 
pect to the various methods resorted to 
by the ancients to take the most savage an- 
imals without destroying them. He ad- 
verted to the skill of the men in taming 
the wildest animals to such a degree as to 
succeed in making them go through cer- 
tain exercises, with a docility which ap- 
pears incredible in the present day. In 
the circusses of Rome, elephants fre- 
quently traced letters with their trunks, 
danced the fyrrhica, and even walked on 
the tight rope. 

Garrick’s Shaksperian Chair, which 
was purchased by Mr. Rowland Stephen- 
son, in 1829, for £148 8s., was sold by 
auction on Wednesday, to Mr. Fith, a 
merchant, for 100 guineas. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is a man who whips his wife like 
a quack medicine? Because E-lix-ir. 

Why is going to a pawnbroker’s like 
the coping of agarret? Because it is top- 
ledge. 

Why is a female fairy like me? Be- 
cause she’s Miss-EIf. 

Why is a flat denial of an assertion use- 
ful with short breeches? Because it’s a 
knee-gaiter. 

Whvare flatterers like undutiful neph- 
ews? Because they are sycophants—sick- 
of-aunts. 

Why are Kings like ladies’ horses? Be- 
cause they can’t-err. 

USEFUL REMARKS, 

An uncultivated mind, like unmanured 
ground, will soon be overrun with weeds. 

Education and instruction are the means, 
the one by use, the other by precept, to 
make our natural faculty of reason both 
the better and the sooner to judge rightly 
between truth and error, good and evil. 

{ Hooker. 

Tur Britis ARMy.—A continental war 
at this period would throw Great Britain 
into great confusion, in relation to her ar- 
my. The whole military force of that 
kingdom consists of 130 Regiments. —T wo 
thirds of this force are dispersed among 
the various British possessions; 24 regi- 
ments in England—and what is extraordi- 
nary, 23 in Ireland—and only one in Scot- 
land. ‘Those inIreland it is presumed, 
cannot be removed at this unsettled peri- 
od; and laying aside some difficulties as to 
money, there is no given point at which 
50,000 men can be assembled for any im- 
portant object. 
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